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Cassell & Company’s Announcements. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
NOW READY. 


Complete in Two Handsome Volumes, price 9s. each. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


A Pictorial Rec 


Institutions, Forms 


ord in which the Modes of Government, National 
of Worship, Methods of Travel, Sports, 


Recreations, Occupations, and Home Life of the Inhabitants of 
the British Empire are faithfully and vividly portrayed. With 
about 


700 MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


beautifully reproduced from authentic Photographs, and printed 
on Plate Paper, with Descriptive Text. 
The Graphic uys : ‘' Messrs. Cassell & Company are indeed to he 
ngratulated on the publication « 


such a work, happy alike in conception 


nd execution, for it can with safety be said that no other book 
brings home to the reader more vividly the true character of our 
Empire, and what a powerful agency it is in the progress and 
civilisation of the world.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 3s, Gad, 


PAMPHLETS AND ADDRESSES. 


By GEORGE WEBB MEDLEY. 


Crown 8vo, 413 pages, bound in cloth. 


BOOKS FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 
PRICE 6s. 


WILD LIFE AT HOME: How to Study 


and Photograph It. 3y RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
With Rembrandt Frontispiece and about 100 Illustrations 
from Ph — ie C. KEARTON. 

<= tical lines, and is illustrated by the finest collec- 


tion of nature-photographs we have ever seen. Mr. R. Kearton writes ina very 


lively way, and his brother 3 Nograph 


I are full of suggestion and charm. 


Price 21s. 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. 


Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field Naturalist 
and an Animal Photographer. By RICHARD KRARTON, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated by a Special Frontispiece and 180 Pictures from 
Photographs by CHERRY KEARTON. 

*** With Nature and a Camera irpasses the sensations of the most romantic of 


novels, and is lavishly embellished with photographic reproductions of exquisite 
finess and delicacy. de 


Price 21s. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, Where, 


and When to Find and Identify Them. By RK. Kearron, 
F.Z.S. With an Introduction by Dr. BowpLeR SHARPE. Con- 
taining nearly 130 Illustrations of Nests, Eggs, Young, etc., in 
nig natural situation 
’. KEARTON, 


and surroundings, foams Photographs by 


The reproductions are admirable. Mr. Keartor n writes ?_~ and has obviously 
2 N 





he genuine entl z for ature; and the two brothers between them have 
xduced a volume that ; ird-lovers will sinha” Dal ly Teleg raph 
** , P p , , , , 
«” The above works have been already several times reprinted to meet t 


continuous demand, 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 


Edition. Ia Six Vols. By F. E. Hurme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates in each, and Descriptive 
Text. Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
*,* Vol. VI., which will te published shortly, i 
VOLUME and will contain go 4 production 
hitherto included in the series. 


an ENTIRELY NEW 
of Wild Flowers not 


Popular 


| CATRIONA. 
| TREASURE ISLAND. 
| KING SOLOMON’S MINES. by 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London ; 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE IRON PIRATE. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
THE WRECKER. By R. L. Srevenson and Ltoyp OspourNe. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE by R. L. Stevenson. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Srevenson. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. Illustrated. 
RIDER HAGGARD. 


DEAD MAN'S ROCK. By «. 


NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


By R. I. STE v E N SON, 

Library Edition, 68, « ; Popular Edition, 3g. 6d. each. 
TREASURE ISLAND. ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
KIDNAPPED. TAINMENTS. 
CATRIONA. THE BLACK ARROW. 
THE MASTER OF BAL THE WRECKER. by R. L. 

LANTRAE. STEVENSON and LLoyp Os- 


BOURNE. 
By 0. (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). 
WANDERING HEATH. s;. THEBLUE PAVILIONS. ss. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. ss. THE ASTONISHING HIS. 
“TSAWTHREESHIPS.” ss. TORY OF TROY TOWN. «: 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. THE ne 


5s. DUCHY. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. ss. IA:A LOVE STORY. 3s. 6d. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 


THE GIRLATCOBHURST. THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN HORN. x. 6d. 
MRS. OLIFF'S YACHT. POMONAS TRAVELS. 
3. od. | 35- . 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. | THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
Os. | Os. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. | FROM THE MEMOIRS 


38. 6d. OF A MINISTER OF 
THE STORY OF FRANCIS FRANCE. 6s. 
CLUDDE. ©6:. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


THE GARDEN OF SWORDS. 6s 
KRONSTADT. 6s. | THE SEA- WOLVES. Popue 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. | lar Edition, 35. 6A. 

THE IMPREGNABLE | THE IRON PIRATE. Popu 


CITY. Joepular Edition, lar Edition, 35. 6d 
3s. 6d. THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 
Is. 6d 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. | 3s. 6d. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


By Eo OW. 





HO RN UNG, 


SOME PERSONS UN- | MY LORD DUKE 6: 
KNOW 6s. THE ROGUE'S MARCH. 6; 
YOUNG BLOOD. ‘6s. “TINY LUTTRELL.” 3:6: 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WHAT CHEER! 3:. 6d. LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 3s. 6d. 
Paris, New York & Melbourne. 
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A ROMANCE OF CEYLON By F. O. Warker, C.LE. 


M Walk se a keen j 
< n the life J ene that he « cribes that kes ‘ ictant to lay the 


wer f servat ther i iterary 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE AFRICAN QUESTION 
THE KEY TO SOUTH AFRICA. By Monta cue G. 


JeESssETT, F.R.G.S. Cloth, 6s. 
sa teresting volume . very op; tune pu € . Init we have 
lent descripti ft harbour a town (Delag : summary of th 
f Lore > Marque and a general review of the 7 1 Muati —Sz 


“LORD ERNEST HAMILTON'S MASTERPIECE.” 
THE PERILS OF JOSEPHINE. By the Author of 


‘ The Out! AW f the Marches,” etc. Unwin's Green Cloth Library. 
Scond Ed r é 
“ The ta t ft year 


EIGHTH EDITION, COMPLETING THE FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 
THE LILAC SUNBONNET. By S. R. Crocker, 


yr of The Raider Unwin's Green Cloth Library. 6s 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


THREE NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


lone March. 


32 Illustrations, 6s. 





By S. R. Crockett. 


‘* Bright, vig is, manly, and true, and deserves 
r i me d L/ 
al we m — i il “ary 


Dr. Nikola’s Experiment. 


By Guy BOOTHBY. » Illustrations, §s. 


othby's viv 1s story. Daily Telecraph. 


e 
Concerning Isabel Car- 
naby. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Fourteenth Edition, completing 35th Thousand, 6s. 


Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the year." —Da; 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Great North of Scotland Railway. 


THE ROYAL ROUTE TO THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 





RDEEN : t GREAT ’ NORTH O! ITLAND R atl. 
WAY 1 I I Bra ar— Peter 
Fri 1 r e, Turriff, } f M: ff, H Keith, Dufftow 
Cr t I I I t N I e Dingwa Strath- 
fi Ky fl S t ] W ] and 
ill place int e,N > ‘ 

EXPRESS TRAINS, « ‘ t ar g wit 
avatory a mr lation ghted \ ¢ \ Abe ec i 
di with the ry r( ta East C t ¢ 
| is 


_ THROUGH CARRIAGES wee " ABERDEEN and INVERNESS 
gh carriageseié Elgin 


Aerie are requested to ask or Tickets sented via Aberdeen. 
ALTERNATIVE ROUTES. — Passengers from all through book- 
ations in I througt t in Scotland south of Perth 





r D ee, to Forre Na Inverne Strathpeffer, W I 
t on the Hig k “ t nm request at t tim king e 
r ordinary return t é able to trave i Aberdeen the out- 
war — and t7 D xe t etur ir y t ticket iy De mace 
go vi Du : A ec 
SCENERY. The Great North of Scotland Railway passes through 
f the finest scenery . I variety is most ple ng At one part 
l ist traverses I f e finest agricultural districts in Scotla wit 
if ylva d t ne i nd gh F g 
r g here ar ret “ if a as y 
ng 1 e fi tha f the ¢ Line, w 1 skix + 
er hore of the beautif M Firt Th De e Lir whi 
along pict que va I ar t ugh the est 
’ i King BALMORAL, ( C Highland 
( . = s ea y is hir ine es of 
I r, the termi f the Dee e Railway. C daily di g Summe 
I ater BRAEMAI 2 Baln g ag Hig 


GOLF.—There are large and ops nt Golf Courses at all the 


e Railway A full list may be pained n 


CRUDEN BAY, ABERDEENSHIRE. 





New Seaside Fine Sandy ver two miles long. Sea 
Ba g Sple lid ne Scenery in district. 
Full information anc f Time Table s, Tourist Programmes, List of Country 
! ngs, &c., can be obtained by applying to Mr. A. G. Rep, Passenger Super- 
intendent, Aberdeen, or to W. MOFFATT, General Manager. 





Hotels owned and managed by the Great North af S 


PALACE HOTEL CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 
(Witrutn tHe Passencer Station), _ LES BY RAIL FROM ABERDEEN). 
» Cruden Bay Station. 
. ASSRSEER. Excellent 18-Hole Golf Course. 
Covered Way from " , Ei Tramway for Visitors Tn 
Hotel Porters at all Trai oe etween Station & Ho 
These Hotels are equipped with every Modern Accommodation for Comfort. 
ectric Ligh g. Lift Moderate Charges. 


tland Railway Co. 





DUCKWORTH & GO'S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novel by Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
THE ARM OF THE LORD. Crown 8vo, 


3S. 6d. 
1THENE UM.—“ The story is complete and is cleverly handled. The ef 
are always carefully studied. A finished piece of work 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* Mrs. Comyns Carr writes well, has a deft de 
touch, and considerable power of characterisation. I two women are r 
attractive. Admirably worked « 


STUDIES IN FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


By VirRGINIA M. CRAwrorbD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COUTLOOK.—“ A volume that can be heartily recomme _ to allt 
wish to obtain an introduction to the most important foreign auth of the 
GLOBE.—“ Mrs, Crawford's range of interest is wi * er er ptt el will find 
that her sy oui are broad also. Her itlook is tolerant, her tone equable \ 
a critic she is essentially level-headed. She is open to the newest impressions, and 
can distinguish the permanent from the temporary. Her judgment is essentiz 
sane, and those who come fresh to the subject f which she treats may well give } 


their confidence. 
SCOTSM A N.—*‘ The writer is a close and sympathetic student of contemy 
i 


Continental fiction. The quality of the writing is brilliant, and as a whole the 






calculated to help those of literary leanings to an intelligent notion of the lea 
persons ar id mase COREERCHES oF ¢ ntemporary foreign letters : 
SPEAKER “Sense and sensibility, as we urage and insig 
Mrs Crawfo wa * Stud a volume f critical | 1ations fr ier w 
abroad, Sane, acute judgments, written with candour a 1 i € 





NEW NOVELS. 
IN KINGS’ HOUSES: a Romance of 


the Days of Queen Anne. By Jutia C. R. Dor: 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


A SON OF THE SEA. By Joun Arruvr 


Barry, Author of “In the Great Deep,” ‘*Steve Brown’s 
Bunyip,” «Cc. Crown Svo, Os. 
SCOTSMA N.—“ A well-written and pleasant story by one who is evident 
ar with sea life and Australian lif This is a fine, healthy, breezy story, « 
admirably written. 


f 
fa 





WORLD.—“ The writer knows his sul t, and describes in glowing languag 
the wonderful fascination that a seafaring life has f allt who have trie 

ITHENEL —‘*It is a remarkable narrat I va 
well sustained, i yunt of a sailor’s life is well rendered, and it can be rea 
young and a We repeat k is wor ading.” 

B KMAN.—“ A very spirited piece of 0 Mr. Barry made a rey 
tion with his earlier stories, and this new vel is far and away the best thing he 


CHILDREN, RACEHORSES AND 
GHOSTS. By I DWARD H. Coorer, Author of ‘ Mr. Blak 


of Newmarket,” ‘* The Marchioness whi the County,’ 
Crown 8vo, 3. 6d. 


BUILDERS OF THE WASTE. 


Forrest. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By THOR! E 


ITS MA N.—**( rage em ght out and we ritten 
D IN DAIL ENPRE * Shows much power and imaginati 


STATE TRIALS: Political and 
Social. Selected and edited by H. L. SternHen. W 
Two Photogravures. 2 vols. Feap. Svo, §s. net. 












I 
DAILY MAIL ‘Here we have more i lent and aracter than a w 
library of fiction can afford. There is not trial ir e k that has nota 

inter itsown. All the details are realise 1 with a sir ar energy and pre 
There i ingle trial that d es not a living pi f a past age, ar 
recor r. Stephen's selection 1 r ) 

PU: i ‘A fascinating work in two handy v me More entrancing tha 
the average rt ndvel All the trials, whether of high St portent or of flat burglary 


are intensely interesting. 
New Volume of the ‘‘ Modern Plays Series.’’ 


AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
THE FATHER. Translated by N. ErIcHsen. 


Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


INTERIEUR. Translated by WiLtiAM ArcHeR. 
V3 i ee RS | Translated 1 by ALFRED SUTRO 
LLAD ALOMIDES. } - 
Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
SPEAKER.—“ Their intrinsic merit is remarkable. In all the beauty and 
charm of the Essays there is nothing to compare with the magnificent dramatic 


power displ ayed in these little plays. It is a pleasure to be able to refer a l lover 
choice literature to the book.’ 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


THE DAWN. By VERHAEREN. 
THE STORM. By Osrkovsky. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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THE WEEK. 





THe Government have taken 
a very important step in con- 
nection with South African 
affairs. They have made a 
change in the post of Commander-in-Chief at the 
Cape. Sir William Butler quits South Africa in 
order to take the command at Devonport, and Sir F. 
Forestier-Walker, who has hitherto had the Devon- 
port command, is to succeed him at the Cape. Even 
if we accept the statement that General Butler 
retired voluntarily, the event is an ominous one. 
Sir William Butler’s offence was his failure to adopt 
all the statements of the South African League, and 
to approve of the agitation carried on by that body 
in the Transvaal. His recall would mean that 
Ministers have not only espoused the cause of the 
Uitlanders, but have made themselves the instru- 
ments of the League. President Kruger will hardly 
fail to appreciate the significance of the step. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Tuis has been a week marked by the almost total 
absence of political interest or excitement, so far as 
our domestic affairs are concerned. What interest 
has been shown in public events has had reference 
almost exclusively to affairs in France; and, above 
all, to the trial now proceeding at Rennes. In the 
United Kingdom our legislators have been silent— 
enjoying the first days of their holiday. The closing 
of the law courts has still further diminished the 
interest of the public in legal and political affairs, 
and far greater anxiety has been shown in the 
progress of the county cricket competition and in 
the last “test match” between England and 
Australia than in any matters of more serious 
importance. 


Amip the quiescence of home politics only two 
speeches of a political kind have been reported since 
our last issue, both of them dealing with the subject 
of old-age pensions. Speaking, on Friday of last 
week, at a tenants’ dinner given by Lord London- 
derry at his estate near Stockton-on-Tees, Mr. 
Chaplin mentioned the proposals of his Committee, 
and suggested that “a nice little nucleus” of the 
funds requisite might be got by restoring the 
shilling registration duty on corn which Mr. 
Lowe abolished a quarter of a century ago. 
Quite so; and its reimposition would mean a per- 
petual agitation for its increase to 2s. or 4s., or 
even the 10s. which Mr. Chaplin declares to be im- 
possible, and a similar agitation for the reimposition 





revenue.” Next day, Mr. Cripps, addressing his 
constituents near Stroud, attacked the majority 
Report of the Committee, and treated its scheme as 
merely “a highly artificial proposal for altering the 
conditions of outdoor relief.” He especially con- 
demned the plan for throwing half the burden on 
local rates; and on that point most independent 
Conservatives will probably agre with him. 


THE unfortunate Liberal Unionists of Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood seem to exist only to be 
exploited by their Conservative masters; and they 
bow their heads willingly to the yoke. Captain 
Grice-Hutchinson, M.P., is tc give up his seat for 
Aston Manor at the next General Election, and 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, who now sits for Hertford- 
shire, has been sent to the constituency to 
take his place—for the convenience, apparently, 
of certain Hertfordshire magnates. Mr. Cacil is 
a promising man, but he is a Tory and a Church- 
man, and, a priori, not at all the kind of man likely 
to be acceptable in any constituency which still 
retains any savour of the old-fashioned Birmingham 
Liberalism. However, the Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion sent a deputation to hear Mr, Cecil, and then 
they gave way. Perhaps this is a proof of Mr. 
Cecil’s powers of conciliation. One is inclined rather 
to regard it as a proof of the political senility of 
Liberal Unionism. 


Tue National Co-operative Festival has been held 
at the Crystal Palace during the present week. Dr. 
Lorrimer, of Boston, America, delivered the inaugural 
address on Monday. He pointed out the great business 
success which has been achieved by co-operation, 
and then went on to expatiate upon the less 
material blessings which ought to be gathered from 
it. We needed to learn how rationally to enjoy the 
blessings of existence, and how to live sweetly and 
graciously. Much had been accomplished during the 
present century towards the emancipation of thought 
and conscience, and in England towards the emanci- 
pation of trade and commerce. The emancipation 
of industry had, however, still to be achieved. 
Capital enjoyed too much power both in this 
country and in the United States, and in order 
to rectify this evil it was necessary to develop the 
ethical spirit in states and communities. Towards 
this end the co-operative movement was effectively 
contributing. 


THE retirement of Sir John Bridge from the post 
of chief magistrate at Bow Street, which he has 
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held for nearly ten years, is not a matter of little 
consequence. The chief magistrate of the metro- 
polis is a functionary who has to discharge duties 
that are not inferior in importance to those of judge 
of the High Court. Indeed, it may be said with 
truth that the people of London are more heavily 
indebted to him for the maintenance of their cor- 
porate life under the protection of the law than to 
any ordinary judge. By common consent, Sir John 
Bridge has fulfilled his onerous duties admirably. 
He has brought to his seat on the magisterial bench 
a brilliant and cultured intellect; he has known 
how to maintain the dignity of his position without 
harshness or pretentiousness, and how to vindicate 
the law whilst always inclining to the side of mercy. 
Such a man cannot easily be replaced, though in 
Mr. Lushington we believe that he has found a 
successor better qualified than most to uphold the 
traditions and reputation of his office. 





IN spite of the news of war pre- 
ABRUAD parations which has filled the 
telegrams from South Africa this 
week, the chances of a peaceful settlement seem to 
have considerably increased. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment has been in consultation with the Orange Free 
State authorities with reference to the answer to be 
given to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal for a_ joint 
inguiry into the franchise question, which was made 
on the second of this month; and the latest news 
indicates either that they will accept it or that they 
will propound a new scheme of a much more liberal 
character than its predecessors, reducing the term of 
probation from seven years to five, possibly dis- 
pensing with the requirement of naturalisation 
during the probationary period, and otherwise 
capable of being improved into substantial accord- 
ance with the proposals of Sir Alfred Milner. Both 
sides, meanwhile, have been “ bluffing” a good deal: 
the Transvaal Government with its threats to im- 
press foreigners, and our own Government with its 
preparations in India. But it is felt, even among 
Continental Anglophobes, that the Uitlanders’ 
grievances are real; and it is probable that the 
Transvaal Government will give way. 





FRENCH history this week has been sensational, 
even for France; but the ovtcome is, on the whole, 
encouraging to the friends of justice and of the 
Parliamentary Republic. On Saturday last, after 
four days spent in examination of the secret dossiers 
—which appear to consist mostly of forgeries and 
entirely of fatuous and, in part, obscene rubbish— 
the court-martial resumed its open sittings. M. 
Casimir-Périer gave particulars of his interview 
with Prince Hohenlohe, then German Ambassador to 
Paris, in January, 1895, and of the demand made by 
Germany for a disclaimer by the French Govern- 
ment of the charges of espionage against the 
Embassy which arose out of the case. Incidentally 
he made it clear once more that he resigned because 
his Ministers kept him systematically in the dark 
about public affairs, and he also repudiated the 
charge of having promised that the court-martial 
of 1894 should be public. General Mercier, whose 
evidence was expected by the Nationalists to be 
decisive of Dreyfus's guilt, merely made himself 
ridiculous. He gave a highly-coloured and absurd 
account of the political situation in January, 1895, 
and described how he, the President, and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had then sat for the 
whole evening awaiting a telegram from Berlin 
which might mean peace or war—a story to which 
M. Casimir-Périer gave the lie direct at the next 
sitting; but the General's “evidence” against 
Dreyfus was a tissue of flimsy suspicions, and his 
declaration that he was ready to change his view 
on adequate evidence followed an exhibition of his 
mental attitude which proved that his judgment in 
any case would be worthless. The same sort of 








attitude was exhibited by four other ex-War 
Ministers subsequently—Generals Billot, Zurlinden, 
Chanoine, and M. Cavaignac--and on Wednesday 
by General Roget, who was especially demonstrative 
and defiant. On Wednesday, also, Mdme. Henry, 
taking the same line more clearly, explained that 
her late husband had forged the Panizzardi-Schwarz- 
koppen letter, mentioning Dreyfus by name to give 
consistency and order to known facts; and M. André 
Lebon attempted to justify the treatment of Dreyfus 
in captivity—which produced painful scenes in court, 


On Thursday, however, the testimony of M, 
Bertulus and Colonel Picquart must have sent 
some light into the minds of the honest defenders 
of the army; and any effectiveness of General 
Mercier’s evidence and of the scene in court between 
poor deluded Mdme. Henry and M. Bertulus has 
been ruined—the first by a formal denial from the 
Austrian military attaché in Paris, Colonel Schneider, 
of the genuineness of a certain letter on which 
General Mercier had relied as a new proof of 
Dreyfus’s guilt ; the second by M. Bertulus’s instant 
revelation that Mdme. Henry’s denunciation of him 
had been prearranged. Colonel Panizzardi, too, 
has damaged part of General Roget's testimony by 
solemnly disclaiming all knowledge of Dreyfus. 


M. LABorRIs cross-examination would have finally 
demolished the absurdities of the General's “ evi- 
dence”; but the atrocious attempt at his assass- 
ination on Monday morning has suspended his 
labours, though happily only till Tuesday next. 
That it was a deliberate plan on the part of 
some defenders of the Army and of the General 
Staff, and not the act of a mere fanatic, is 
made probable by the robbery which followed the 
attempt, but which has happily been ineffective. 
The Generals, however, have made an_ exhibi- 
tion of their own fatuity which hardly needed 
intensifying by M. Labori; and—though there 
is still much doubt as to the attitude of the 
court-martial—the arrest of a group of plotters 
against the Republic, chiefly Orleanist agents, and 
the grotesque siege of the Anti-Semitic League in 
Paris may open the eyes even of the deluded readers 
of Le Petit Journal and La Croix. 


THE Electoral Reform Bill brought forward by 
the new Belgian Ministry, and approved by the 
committees of the Chamber which have had it 
under consideration, seems to be an honest attempt 
at establishing a fair system of proportional repre- 
sentation; but it necessarily exhibits the hand of 
the mere doctrinaire. It will probably be very 
difficult to work fairly; no one can prophesy its 
effect on the representation; and it must almost 
certainly open the way for various and ingenious 
malpractices, with strange alliances between parties, 
and anomalous results. Electors will be able, if they 
choose, to vote the whole of their party ticket ; but 
they may also scatter their votes (or, we infer, their 
surplus votes if the party does not run as many 
candidates as there are seats) among candi- 
dates on other tickets; and—as in Mr. Hare's 
plan—they may require that if any candidate 
whom they have specially designated gets the 
full quota of votes required for election, their votes 
for him may be passed on to someone else on the 
same ticket—a provision which will immensely com- 
plicate the work of the poll clerks, if it does nothing 
else. (The quota, it should be explained, is got by 
ingenious calculations of the relation between the 
votes cast for each ticket and the seats to be filled, 
the methods of which we cannot here indicate.) 
Moreover, like its predecessor, the Bill abolishes bye- 
elections, “supplementary candidates” being voted 
for along with the regular candidates to fill casual 
vacancies. Of course this may mean that some of 
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the regular candidates on any ticket will be really 
dummies, put up to catch votes by their personal 
popularity; and if they get more than the quota 
their excess will be passed on to the “supple- 
mentaries.” Then the dummies will be induced to 
resign, and the supplementaries will step into their 
places to the confusion of those who have supported 
the former. However, the Bill is to be fairly debated 
and not obstructed even by the Socialists. But M. 
Woeste and some of the Ultramontanes still oppose 
it, because there is no saying whether its results 
may not be unfavourable to ultra-Clericalism. 


Tue German Emperor has asserted his autocracy 
again—this time, however, as King of Prussia, and 
against those Agrarians who are commonly the 
backbone of Prussian Conservatism. In his speech 
on Friday of last week, at Dortmund, in Westphalia, 
on the opening of the canal which is to connect the 
great industrial district of the Ruhr with the River 
Ems, he declared emphatically that he and _ his 
Government were determined to proceed with the 
work of developing the canal system of Germany; 
that the new canal was only a part of that system; 
that the might of a strong and united realm, obey- 
ing a single will, was to be exercised with all its power 
to this end; and that industry and agriculture 
should be put on a par. Now the Agrarians hate 
the projected canals, partly as tending to develop 
industry at the expense of agriculture, and partly as 
facilitating competition with their own produce at 
their very doors; and they especially hate the canal 
which is to connect the Rhine and the Elbe, of which 
that between Dortmund and the Ems will be a 
section. It was supposed that the Prussian Govern- 
ment was not very ardent in its support of the 
project; but the Emperor's speech, though it has 
dispelled that suspicion, has not greatly improved 
the prospects of the Canal Bill which is now before 
the Prussian Parliament. If it is rejected, there 
will be a dissolution, and the Emperor will be 
sharply in conflict with the Prussian landed aristo- 
cracy, whom he once described as the support 
of the Throne. The situation suggests another 
interesting question. The “ Penal Servitude Bill” 
for punishing strikers and picketing in strikes has 
been recommended by him in similar terms, but 
nobody else favours it except Baron von Stumm, 
the Westphalian “captain of industry” and the 
embodiment of militant capitalism. Will the Emperor 
insist on its passing also, and risk a dissolution of 
the Reichstag if it fails? 


Tue Russian Government have taken a very 
sensible and natural step. By declaring Talienwan 
a free port “during the duration of the lease of the 
Liaotong peninsula to Russia "’—that is, we suppose, 
in perpetuity—they have invited other nations to 
aid them in developing the resources of Siberia 
which their own commerce is inadequate to develop 
alone. It is a commonsense measure and a proof 
that the liberal views of M. de Witte are making 
themselves felt in the policy of Russia. It remains 
to be seen whether—as has been prophesied—the 
proximity of Port Arthur will exercise a deterrent 
effect on non-Russian shipowners, and also whether 
Russian officialism may not deprive the concession 
of much of its value. 


THE new Samoan constitution seems likely 
to be satisfactory if it is properly worked. The 
rule of unanimity which has done so much harm 
in the past is to be eliminated, and replaced by 
the requirement that three out of the four 
members of the Government must consent to 
any decision in order to give it validity. These 
four are to be an Administrator appointed by 
the three Powers conjointly, or if they fail to 











agree, by a European sovereign at present un- 
specified—presumably the King of the Belgians 
or of Sweden—and three Councillors, probably the 
three Consuls. The title and office of Malietoa, 
with its traditional dignity and shadowy 
privileges, is to be abolished, and there is to be a 
purely deliberative assembly of native chiefs, whose 
recommendations will be subject to the approval of 
the Administrator and Council. There will be a 
Chief Justice, appointed in the same way as the 
Administrator; and the municipality of Apia is to 
be reorganised. As before, almost everything will 
depend on the kind of official whom Germany sends 
out; and, unfortunately, the provision as to the 
appointment of Administrator and Chief Justice 
makes it probable that Continental pedantry rather 
than Anglo-American practicality will prevail in the 
new Government. 


“ RECENT CANADIAN FICTION,” 
LITERATURE. with some remarks on _ the 
abundant material for the 
novelist presented by the past history and pre- 
sent conditions of life in the Dominion, is the 
subject of an article by Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee 
in the August number of The Forum. He deals, 
however, with Canadian authors rather than novels 
of Canadian life; and we meet Grant Allen and 
Robert Barr in his pages, besides several writers 
of considerably less merit, whose books could not 
have been recognised from internal evidence as 
Canadian. What we want from the Dominion is 
local colour; and with Gilbert Parker, a Canadian 
Miss Wilkins, a Canadian Kipling — both of them 
named in the article—and a multitude of lesser 
writers who are treating of habilans and voyageurs 
and Acadians, the Dominion seems likely to use its 
own literary resources as its neighbours in the 
States. We may notice in the same number a 
defence by the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
President's recent action in conceding some nine 
thousand Civil Service appointments to the poli- 
ticians, and an attack on our Free Trade system by 
Mr. T. G. Bowles, M.P., which is partly novel.—In 
the North American Review—an attractive num- 
ber—we may mention Sir Charles Dilke’s excellent 
advice to American politicians as to the kind of 
athletics they should take up—fencing, of course, is 
included—which we do not for a moment suppose 
they will follow; a very amusing article on the 
absurdities of the English dramatic censorship by 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw; and an article on “ Girls’ 
Novels in France,’ wherein Mdlle. Yetta Blaza de 
Bury explains that they are unsuitable to the condi- 
tions of French life, and are directly or indirectly of 
foreign origin. 


PERHAPS the most notable of Messrs. Chatto «& 
Windus’s announcements of forthcoming books is 
that of Mr. Swinburne’s new drama, Rosamund 
the lady of Godstow, we presume. We may notice 
also the completion of Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
“History of the Four Georges,’ which the same 
publishers have now in the press; the ‘‘ Author's 
Edition de Luxe’? of Mark Twain's works, in twenty- 
two volumes, limited to 620 copies, each numbered 
and signed by the author; “ Things I Have Seen in 
War,” the diary of a war correspondent, Mr. 
Irving Montagu; and “The Ship: Her Story,” by 
W. Clark Russell. 


Sir EDWARD FRANKLAND, KC.B., 
F.R.S., had taken the chief part in 
constructing that conception of 
the atomic theory which is at present the basis of 
chemical science. He was a high authority in many 
departments of chemistry, and notably also on the 
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subject of river pollution and of the water supply of 
great cities.—Professor Rudolf Bunsen, of Heidel- 
berg, was one of the greatest scientific men of the 
century—the inventor, with Kirchoff, of spectrum 
analysis, a leader in inorganic chemistry, an extra- 
ordinarily ingenious deviser of scientific apparatus, 
and a brilliant experimentalist. — Professor von 
Weizsacker, of Tiibingen, was an eminent theologian 
of the modern critical type.—The Earl of Mex- 
borough had sat in the last unreformed Parliament, 
and had represented Pontefract from 1835 to 1847.— 
Mr. H. W. Cripps, Q.C., chairman of the Bucks 
Quarter Sessions, will be remembered as formerly 
one of the leading counsel at the Parliamentary Bar. 
—Mr. Robert Peck, of Malton, was an eminent 
trainer of winning racehorses.—Mrs. Sara Lane was 
the enterprising proprietress and manageress of 
the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, perhaps the most 
“popular” (in more than one sense) of the 
theatres of London.—M. Jakob Maris was an 
eminent Dutch landscape painter.—The Marquis 
of Castejas, who was allied by marriage with the 
Searisbrick family of Lancashire—who are not 
unknown in connection with Southport elections 

was the last survivor of the Corps of Pages of 
the Court which was established by Louis XVIII. 
after a pattern borrowed from the Court of the 
First Empire, and abolished by Louis Philippe.—Two 
other interesting links with past history have just 
been severed by the death of Herr Caffisch, of Trins, 
in Canton Grisons, the last survivor of the assembly 
which in 1847 laid the foundations of the present 
Swiss Confederation ; and of Herr von Benda, a 
member of the earlier Prussian Parliaments and of 
the first Reichstag. 





THE SCANDAL AT RENNES. 

T needs more than the ordinary degree of faith 
in the ultimate triumph of justice to enable 
anyone to read the story of the proceedings at 
Rennes with equanimity. The reader is compelled 
again and again to remind himself of the fact that 
Captain Dreyfus has already been acquitted by the 
highest judicial body in France of the charge now 
brought against him before he can feel confident as to 
this unhappy man’sfuture. It is only when we recall 
this fact that we can look forward to the result of the 
court-martial with anything like hope. Nothing is 
more certain than that if foul means can ensure the 
renewed condemnation of Captain Dreyfus, he will 
assuredly be condemned again. All the evil passions 
which have raged in France during the past three 
years, and have made her an object of wondering 
pity to the outside world, seem to have concentrated 
themselves in the court-house at Rennes in a final 
attempt to perpetuate the cruelty and injustice of 
which Captain Dreyfus has been the victim. There 
is no sign of shame on the faces of his persecutors. 
They see before them the victim whom they 
stretched upon the rack five years ago, and so far 
from feeling remorse at the spectacle he presents, 
they appear to be filled with malignant regret that he 
should, even momentarily, have escaped from their 
clutches. Whilst this is the evident temper of the 
generals and ex-Ministers who have been concerned 
in the infamy of the “ affair,”’ it cannot be said that 
there is anything reassuring to the friends of justice 
in the attitude of the members of the court-martial 
itself. We do not wonder that many good Dreyfus- 
ites are filled with alarm when they follow the 
proceedings in the court. The members of the 
court-martial were called upon to pronounce upon 
one question only, the question that may be roughly 
summed up as that of the authorship of the bordereau. 
Instead of confining themselves to this point, they 





have wandered intoa hundred irrelevant and ridiculous 
topics, and have seemed anxious to search every 
dust-heap in the hope of finding something that may 
tellagainsttheaccused. Wedonot attach greatimport- 
ance to the unfriendly demeanour of the president of 
the court towards Captain Dreyfus; but it is diffi- 
cult to resist the fear that the officers who now 
occupy the judgment-seat are so weak and ignorant 
that they may allow themselves to be led astray, as 
were their predecessors of 1894. 

Against these fears the friends of justice can 
only set two things. First, there is the fact to 
which we have already referred, that after the 
closest investigation the highest judicial body in 
France has already declared the innocence of the 
accused. Secondly, we have the still more striking 
fact that after sitting for two weeks the court- 
martial has not been able to obtain a particle of 
evidence incriminating Captain Dreyfus. It has 
heard enough, and more than enough, of the malig- 
nant tittle-tattle of the Merciers and Cavaignacs— 
tittle-tattle which no English judge would even 
allow to be mentioned in his presence. The un- 
utterable Mercier, for example, at the end of the 
farrago of mendacious gossip which constituted his 
evidence, solemnly asserted his continued belief in 
the guilt of Captain Dreyfus. Yet when asked if 
he had any proofs of that guilt, he could only admit 
that he had none, though he declared his belief that 
such proofs would be forthcoming hereafter. Cavaig- 
nac, equally malignant and equally stupid, tried to 
fortify his prejudice against the man he has 
attempted to destroy by repeating the stories which 
he had heard in cafés and railway carriages from 
anonymous persons who quoted other anonymous 
persons as their authorities. The friends of Captain 
Dreyfus may derive some hope from the fact that 
his assailants, as they have appeared at Rennes, are 
such unspeakable fools. The world has, indeed, been 
amazed to see what manner of men they are who, 
during the last few years, have controlled the 
destinies of France, besides being, forsooth, the 
guardians of her honour. Cynics would say that their 
united intelligence is not sufficient to enable them to 
run a successful caf? chantant, and the cynics would 
not be far from the truth. But, on the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that if the Anti-Dreyfusite 
conspirators are proved to be almost imbecile in 
their lack of ordinary intelligence, they are also 
undoubtedly desperate men who will stick at nothing 
in carrying out their infamous plot. The insolence 
which they displayed on the occasion of Zola’s trial 
has, it is true, disappeared. The courage of these 
valiant generals and ex-Ministers has oozed away, 
and they no longer clank their sabres in the 
face of justice. But this, unfortunately, does not 
imply that they are not prepared to resort to any 
crime in order to gain their ends. M. Cavaignac, 
the man who “uttered” the Henry forgery, is 
quite capable of discovering other documents, equally 
authentic, in support of his thesis that Dreyfus 
wrote a document which all the world knows was 
written by another man. The ostentatious friendli- 
ness which he and General Mercier have displayed 
towards the widow of Henry is ominous as to their 
view of the moral character of a forgery when it 
happens to be committed in the interests of the side 
they favour. We may depend upon it that the 
conspirators are not yet beaten, and, with a weak 
and incompetent tribunal, they may produce such an 
effect that only our knowledge of the fact that the 
innocence of Dreyfus has already been established 
can make us feel any confidence as to the ultimate 
result. 

Nothing more humiliating to France than the 
spectacle which has been presented whilst the 
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witnesses for the prosecution have been giving their 
evidence could possibly be imagined. We have 
spoken of the revolting and almost incredible lack 
of intelligence which these men have displayed; 
but there has been also painful evidence of the fact 
that they are equally lacking in courage. General 
Mercier revealed himself as a shivering coward when 
he whined over the dangers of a war with Germany, 
which existed only in his own panic-stricken imagina- 
tion. France herself must tremble when she recalls the 
fact that this man was once at the head of her army. 
But there is a worse cowardice than the physical 
trepidation which seems to afflict this curious speci- 
men of an officer and a gentleman. That lower 
depth of ignominy was reached by Lebon, once 
Minister of the Colonies, who tried to justify the 
brutal bodily torments that he caused to be inflicted 
upon a helpless and innocent man on the plea that 
they were necessary to prevent the escape of 
Dreyfus, an event which would have been fatal to 
Lebon’s own popularity. This inhuman creature, 
whose name will rank in infamy beside those of the 
worst monsters of the Terror, thought that his 
cowardly fear of the censures of the Yellow Press 
of Paris entitled him to torture a human being as no 
ordinary man would torture a wild beast. If anything 
were needed to complete the humiliation of France 
in having to witness this exposure of the character 
of the men who so lately sat in high places and 
ruled her destinies, it was supplied by the attempt 
to assassinate Me. Labori. We shall not follow the 
example of the Anti-Dreyfusite gang by charging 
General Mercier or M. Cavaignac with being the 
accomplices of the assassin. That point we must 
leave to be settled hereafter. But we cannot ignore 
the fact that the crime of which Me. Labori was the 
victim was committed in their interest, and that 
through that crime they escaped from the intel- 
lectual scalpel which the great advocate would 
have wielded in the interests of truth and 
justice. Finally, by way of completing the dark 
and shameful story, we have the refusal of the court- 
martial to postpone its proceedings until the place 
of Me. Labori had been, in some measure, supplied. 
Everybody knows what would have happened under 
such circumstances in an English court of justice, 
and everybody, therefore, can form an estimate of 
the course taken by the Rennes court-martial. It 
is impossible to speak of the proceedings as a farce, 
though they are farcical beyond expression. The 
world cannot forget that it is the honour of a 
nation that was once esteemed great that is now 
trembling in the balance, and all humanity must 
await the issue of this process in terror, lest it 
should prove that France by her own act has caused 
her name to be blotted from the roll of civilisation. 








THE FARCE OF RITUALISM. 


——_ 


F anything could make Ritualism in its modern 
developments more ridiculous than it was before, 

it would be the case of St. Ethelburga’s, Bishops- 
gate. The parish of St. Ethelburga’s has a resident 
population of a hundred and sixty persons, mostly 
caretakers. The value of the benefice is rather more 
than a thousand a year, chiefly derived from tithes, 
and therefore, we presume, coming within the mischief 
of the Clergy Relief Act. The rector, Mr. Rodwell, 
has drawn this income for more than half a century. 
But for upwards of twenty years he has lived 
in the country, done nothing himself, and dis- 
charged his duties through a _ succession of 
curates nominated by him. He disregards all 
Episcopal remonstrances, and does not fear what 





man can do unto him. What Mr. Rodwell’s own 
opinions are we do not know. Nobody seems to 
know. Probably they comprise the principle of 
what Matthew Arnold called making the best of 
both worlds. His curates, however, are invariably 
High Churchmen of a pronounced type, and the 
present curate, Dr. Cobb, Secretary of the English 
Church Union, is the most moderate of them all. Dr. 
Cobb has more sense than most of his ecclesiastical 
friends, and he has advised them, as a matter 
of tactics, to please the Archbishops by giving 
up the ceremonial use of incense and the prac- 
tice of carrying lighted candles in processions. 
He is wise enough to perceive that the osten- 
tatious recognition of a “spiritual tribunal” 
as superior to the Queen’s Courts is a better card 
for High Churchmen to play than insistence upon 
swinging perfumed smoke in the face of the congre- 
gation. In the Church of St. Ethelburga, which is 
attended by about a dozen parishioners, there are 
two crucifixes. One is movable, and stands on a 
pedestal. The other is fixed by a nail to the north 
wall of the church, and below it is a glass vase with 
flowers, such as are commonly to be seen in the 
churches of the Roman communion. These orna- 
ments have been in St. Ethelburga’s since Mr. Rod- 
well retired into private life. Dr. Tristram, the 
Chancellor of the Diocese of London, has now 
ordered them to be removed. 

The circumstances of the suit which has thus 
ended are not less peculiar than everything else in 
the parish of St. Ethelburga. The petitioners, who 
have succeeded, are the notorious Mr. Kensit, to- 
gether with two friends of his, Mr. Horn and Mr. 
Hill, who took a room in the parish for the express 
purpose of qualifying themselves to bring this action. 
The Chancellor has decided—no doubt in accordance 
with law—that their motives are immaterial, and 
that, being legally qualified, they can proceed. He 
pointed out, moreover, the very important fact that 
Mr. Kensit or anyone else might take criminal pro- 
ceedings against the rector and churchwardens with- 
out being a parishioner at all. It is well sometimes 
to realise that the Established Church of England is 
not a mere aggregate of independent parishes, but 
an integral part of the Constitution, in which all 
Englishmen have equal rights. The familiar rule 
that a Dissenter may be a churchwarden is an 
excellent illustration of this truth. But the Bishop 
of London’s unfortunate remark, that if a man did 
not like the services in one church he could go to 
another, has suggested and fostered the opposite 
view. Mr. Rodwell, though officially a respondent 
in the suit, appears to have taken no part in it, and, 
indeed, to take no interest in the parish from which 
he draws his income. The churchwardens opposed the 
application for the removal of the crucifixes, not 
so much because they desire to retain them as 
because they objected to the interference of Mr. 
Kensit. That objection is not unnatural. But con- 
gregationalism, even if it be consistent with the idea 
of a Church, is incompatible with the principle of 
Establishment. It is satisfactory to hear that the 
rector, and not the churchwardens, will bear the cost 
of defending the case. Mr. Rodwell’s notion of a 
living as a freehold without incumbrances except the 
payment of a curate cannot be seriously maintained. 
So far as the tiny congregation of this almost 
deserted parish can be said to care about the services 
in St. Kthelburga’s at all, there is probably a 
majority in favour of them. But whatever they may 
be now, they were for years conducted in flagrant 
violation of the law. 

Dr. Tristram’s decision is not like the pious 
opinion of the Archbishops. It is a legal judgment, 
to which obedience can be enforced. There is, how- 
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ever, an appeal from the Consistory Court to the 
Court of Arches, and from the Court of Arches to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Dr. 
Tristram holds, on the authority of Westerton v. 
Liddell, Martin v. Mackonochie, and Philpotts v. 
Boyd, that a crucifix is not legal as the ornament of 
a church, though a cross may be and is so. The 
reason given for this prohibition by the ecclesias- 
tical courts is that crucifixes are liable and have 
been subjected to superstitious use. Upon this 
point the recent history of St. Ethelburga’s is 
conclusive. Mr. Eldrid, who was curate-in-charge 
for fourteen years, and who died six years ago, 
introduced a tabernacle for the reception of the 
“‘ reserved sacrament,” a censer, and the Stations of 
the Cross. But things went a good deal further 
after Mr. Eldrid’s death. Mr. Wilmot Phillips 
then became curate-in-charge, and he certainly gave 
the congregation, such as it was, some remarkable 
displays. They are described in the evidence of 
Mr. Heard, who had been a regular attendant at 
ritualistic churches from the age of ten to eighteen, 
but had since from conviction become a Noncon- 
formist, and no wonder. On Good Friday, 1897, 
Mr. Heard went to St. Ethelburga’s for ‘“ Mass 
Presanctified”’ and the adoration of the Cross. 
On an “altar of repose’”’ dedicated to the Virgin, 
with the “reserved sacrament” on it, there were 
also thirty lighted candles. “Mr. Phillips went into 
the church with two acolytes, and all fell prostrate 
before the high altar.” This astonishing curate 
then prayed for the Pope, and incited the congrega- 
tion to kiss the feet of the crucifix. He then lifted 
up the veil of anotber crucifix, and said, “ Behold 
the wood of the Cross, on which hung the Saviour 
of the world.” After this it is folly and nonsense to 
say that crucifixes in churches are not liable to 
superstitious abuse. Mr. Phillips left St. Ethel- 
burga’s at the beginning of 1898, and Dr. Cobb 
conducts the services with more reference to the 
Prayer-Book. But one need not have much sym- 
pathy with Mr. Kensit to feel the silliness and the 
indecency of the practices disclosed in this case. 
They are feeble imitations of Roman Catholic 
observances, removed from the setting which can 
alone give them any force, and despised by none 
more than by Roman Catholics themselves. 








THE PARIS PLOTTERS. 





HE foes of the Parliamentary Republic in France 
have given so many proofs of their incom- 
petence on different occasions that the news of the 
arrest of a batch of conspirators in Paris last Sunday 
can hardly be received with adequate or suitable 
emotions. M. Paul Dérouléde, of course, is a man of 
mark,a poet of some merit, who has proved his bravery 
on the battlefield, and, in his way, a patriot; but he 
is a revolutionist by temperament, and not entirely 
sane. M. Georges Thicbaud is an ex-Boulangist, 
whose advice was rejected by his leader at a critical 
moment, but who bears the stamp of a lost cause 
nevertheless. M. André Buffet is the political agent 
and wire-puller of the most incompetent and puppet- 
like of Pretenders. M. Marcel Habert appears to be 
a compound of militant Catholic and Tory Socialist 
—a tool to be used by reactionaries on occasion, but 
always with misgiving. M. Jules Guérin and his 
Anti-Semitic associates are systematic disturbers of 
the peace who are working themselves up into acute 
mania ; and their defence of their offices near the Gare 
du Nord—which will probably terminate, in spite of 
their store of knuckledusters and Winchester rifles, 


in a surrender on terms—may excite the sympathies 
of the youngest of the Royalist Youth, but does not 
indicate that they are really dangerous to the State. 
The “ revolutionists ” have been plotting, since Feb- 
ruary of last year, to rouse Monarchical, Catholic, 
and Anti-Parliamentary feeling with the aid of a few 
*‘ ward politicians ” and roughs ; they have dissemin- 
ated badges and political jewellery; they have kept 
their Pretender in readiness, and they have occasion- 
ally published their plans and expressed admiration 
of their own enterprise in their own Press. But 
nobody can suppose they have any considerable 
following, even if they had among t!iem the ability 
to run a revolution or to maintain their work when 
it had been achieved. And this impression of the 
unreality of the whole affair is heightened by the 
tone of the moderate Paris Press, whose policy, how- 
ever, it naturally would be to make light of the plot. 
The action of the Ministry, they say, “has lanced 
the abscess and reduced the fever ”’ which have been 
tormenting the body politic. The public is anxious ; 
the arrests have at once made its apprehensions 
definite and have given them relief. 

Nevertheless, the arrests have done more than 
allay the anxieties of the public. We do not for a 
moment suppose that MM. Buffet, Thi¢baud, Déron- 
léde, Jules Guérin, and the rest of them could, by 
their own efforts, even bring back the Duke of Orleans 
to Paris, much less keep him there. But for years 
past all the enemies of the Republic have been 
waiting for a leader, and in all the storms which 
they have raised around it they have never found one 
of even average competence. It is just possible that 
these conspirators might have succeeded, with the 
aid of their market porters and butchers’ labourers, 
and the “heelers” of these latter (if we may adopt 
an expression from the municipal politics of New 
York), in seizing the Ministers and upsetting the pre- 
sent régime. We do not suppose they could have kept 
together very long, or even agreed on the terms of a 
plebiscite. But they would have unloosed forces that 
they could not control, and then a general might 
have been welcomed by the comfortable classes and the 
peasantry as a saviour of society, and the rank and file, 
which would not have followed in a merely Nationalist 
or Orleanist movement, would have followed to re- 
store order readily enough. The experience of this 
week at the Rennes trial does not, it is true, en- 
courage the belief that such a leader is to be found 
among French generals to-day. But a coup d'état 
once made under such circumstances might have 
been accepted by the mass of the propertied classes 
and the peasantry, as the coup d’état of 1851 was 
accepted as a fait accompli. It is true the French 
people are infinitely better politicians now than they 
were then. But they are also, perhaps, more pacific ; 
they have more to lose, and they have had more 
abundant experience of social disturbance and 
suffering. 

The plot, in short, has little importance in itself, 
but it is symptomatic of the unrest in France; and 
it might have proved a link in a series of events 
which would have led to the definite overthrow 
of the Republic. The arrests have prevented 
that series from beginning, and precluded the 
overthrow of the Republic from taking place 
in that particular way. At present the dangers 
are rather in the Rennes court-martial and the 
precious generals who have been haranguing it—or, 
rather, some abler colleagues inthe background—than 
in the actual plotters under lock and key, or among 
their fellows cuiside. A gang of adventurers and 
place-hunters, with indefinitely less ability than 
those who made the Second Empire, a passion 
for self-advertisement, and an artless confidence in 








their own ingenuity and enterprise, are dang-rous 
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only as @ group of combustibles which may set a 
light to explosives of a more powerful kind. For 
this reason, the arrests are satisfactory, and for 
some others also. The dangers of France are 
still multifarious. The verdict at Rennes may yet 
bring the army sharply into antithesis with the 
Government and the Republic. The Socialists, 
some of whom have nobly supported the canse of 
truth and justice, may yet decide, with M. Paul 
Lafargue and his friends, to hold aloof from the 
defence of the bourgeois Republic, and let it go its 
own way to ruin. The Conservative Republicans 
and M. Méline’s following (who call themselves Pro- 
gressives) may still make a bogey of the presence of 
M. Millerand ia this Government of National De- 
fence. Butone group of disturbers is out of the way, 
and unlikely to come back. The Monarchists must 
be getting rather hard up forfunds. We hardly think 
either the Pretender or the Dachesse d’Uzes will 
care to act as bankers to disturbers who get 
caught. And the friends of social order, who would 
perhaps accept a coup d’ctat after it had apparently 
done its work, can have no object in favouring 
conspirators who are merely noisy and impotent. 
The net is so conspicuously spread thet the bird will 
keep away. All friends of France will hope that 
she may purge herself of the reactionaries and 
adventurers who have striven, now as always, to 
profit by her misfortunes. The elimination of 
these plotters is at least one step in the process 
of purgation. 


RAILWAY UNPUNCTUALITY. 


F the newspapers open their columns freely to the 
complaints of railway passengers they will per- 
form a greater public service than they usually do 
during the silly season. It is more important to 
know whether trains are late than whether marriage 
is a failure or appearances worth keeping up. There 
is no doubt that trains are very frequently late on 
all the Southern railways. At the moment the com- 
plaint is bitterest against the South-Eastern and the 
South-Western. So far as the South-Kastern is 
concerned we cannot feel much sympathy with 
the indignant passengers. They had during the 
earlier part of this year an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity for securing Parliamentary redress. The 
two companies which serve the county of Kent 
and control the short routes to the Continent 
asked to be allowed to amalgamate. It had always 
hitherto been the practice of Parliament to exact 
from Companies seeking amalgamation a substantial 
price in public advantage. The theory was that 
insomuch as amalgamation, firstly, removed such 
security for low rates and reasonable facilities as is 
afforded by competition, and, secondly, per- 
mitted justifiable economies in working, further 
legislative control was both necessary and equit- 
able when amalgamation was permitted. ‘The 
case of the South - Eastern and the Chatham 
Companies was an a fortiori case. Neither com- 
pany had a good reputation, and there was no 
reason to suppose that the union of two inefficient 
companies could produce an efficient one. When 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company and the 
London and North-Western proposed to unite, it 
could be urged with some plausibility that the 
districts served by the former—then in financial 
difficulties-would be benefited by being served by 
the more vigorous company. But no one could say 
that the South-Eastern, though richer, was so much 
more efficient than the Chatham as to ensure through 
its management any substantial improvement, 











These considerations were urged at the time by 
several newspapers, and especially with great public 
spirit by the Daily Mail. The Bill was opposed 
by the London County Council, and by petitioners 
who were supported by Mr. Harmsworth’s paper. 
But neither in the House nor before the Committee 
did the opponents receive any support from Kent. 
They could scarcely even obtain a single representa- 
tive witness. Most of the public bodies were 
quiescent, or were satisfied by purely illusory pro- 
mises. It is positively amusing under these 
circumstances to find Lord Robert Cecil, who 
has experience as a Parliamentary lawyer, writing to 
The Times to warn the Company as to what may 
happen when they try t> pass another Bill. Against 
any ordinary railway Bill the sufferers will have no 
means of protesting. They had their great chance 
this year and they lost it. For the fature the people 
of Kent may grin and bear it, and will be unlikely 
to receive any alleviation from Parliament save by 
legislation common to all the railways of the United 
Kingdom. Londoners have at least satisfaction of 
being able, if they choose, to take their holiday in 
other districts. 

It is also only fair to admit that the South- 
Eastern line has for some time been in process of 
widening, and that the construction of Cannon 
Street and Charing Cross stations make the working 
of traffic exceptionally difficult. Im the case of 
the Brighton line, also, it is fair to suspend criti- 
cism on the unpunctuality, so far as it arises at the 
Victoria end, until the great station enlargement 
authorised during last session has been completed. 
Mr. Gooday made many improvements during his 
time of management, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Forbes, the new manager, will not substitute Chatham 
methods for the brisker system introduced from the 
Great Eastern. But what has the South-Western 
got to say for itself? The South-Western is a very 
big and a very rich company, paying high dividends, 
and with its stock standing higher than even the 
London and North-Western. But the South-Western 
is, perhaps, the most unpunctual of all the Southern 
lines. This is ascribed by the management to the 
difficulties of Waterloo, but the excuse seems to us 
a weak one. Compared with Victoria, Holborn 
Viaduct, Cannon Street and Charing Cross, Waterloo 
is inconveniently situated for the railway pas- 
senger, but very favourably situated for the railway 
manager. It must always, even with the aid of 
underground electric lines, take rather longer 
to get to Waterloo, but we ought, when we 
get there, to find ourselves despatched with 
absolute punctuality. Land is much cheaper there 
than on the north side, and additional space can be 
obtained with comparative ease. There need be no 
lack of platforms, no narrow “ neck of the bottle.” 
Only a little sense in the engineering and expenditure, 
moderate in comparison with that contemplated 
elsewhere, is necessary to replace Waterloo with an 
excellent station. The South-Western directors 
seem to have exhausted their enterprise in buying 
Southampton docks, and to have none left for their 
much more important suburban service. Yet this 
must in the end be bad policy even for the share- 
holders. 

In the case, however, of all the Southern lines, 
we believe that too much is made of the difficulties 
at the London end. The fact is that the local 
service is unpunctual all over the system:. Mr. 
Ritchie believes that there is no legislative remedy 
for this. To some extent we agree with him. 
In France the companies may be fined for un- 
punctuality. Though they are, on the whole, much 
more punctual than the English railways, their 
occasional misdoings have been the subject of 
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complaint. The present Ministry have threatened to 
enforce the fines. This means that the fines have 
not hitherto been enforced. The reason is obvious. 
A department will always hesitate to take a responsi- 
bility which may involve blame if accidents are 
caused by hurrying up. The same thing might 
happen in England if we followed the French 
example. But it would be possible, without in- 
terfering with the daily working of a railway, 
to make frequent inspections to see whether 
trains are run to time, and to report to 
Parliament whenever unpunctuality is clearly 
due either to mismanagement or to structural or 
mechanical defects. For instance, much of the un- 
punctuality on the Southern railways is due to the 
inefficiency of their engines. Many of these anti- 
quated and undersized locomotives cannot draw a 
long or heavy train at even so high a speed as thirty 
miles an hour between the stations. The Board of 
Trade ought to have power to order these engines to 
be disused and others of greater speed and power to 
be substituted. This would involve no greater inter- 
ference with the management of a railway than the 
ordering that all passenger trains should be fitted with 
automatic brakes. Where, again, trains are habitually 
overcrowded there should be power to order an 
additional service ; indeed, this power does already 
exist under the Cheap Trains Act, though that Act 
has never in fact been put in force, save as to work- 
men’s trains. If the additional service involves the 
widening of the line the Board of Trade should have 
power to compel the companies to widen or forego 
their dividends. It is worth considering whether in 
some cases the time is not ripe for the construction 
of an upper storey of trains—an elevated railway 
running at a higher level than the present lines. It 
is at least clear that very drastic steps must be taken 
if the railways of the South of England are to be 
compelled to keep pace with the growing require- 
ments of the p»pulation. 








FINANCE. 





| im spite of the Stock Exchange settlement, 
the arrests in Paris, the attack on Me. Labori, 
the dearness «f money, and the holiday season, 
there has been an unexpected recovery in the 
South African mining market this week. It 
began on Tuesday, and made very great progress 
on Wednesday, when there was an _ almost 
general rise in prices. The inference generally 
drawn was thet certain great mining magnates had 
obtained information as to the purport of President 
Kruger’s intended answer to Mr. Chamberlain, and 
that they were so well satisfied with it that they 
began buying on a large scale, and were quickly 
followed by the market. Whether this be so or not, 
the change in the market has undoubtedly been 
remarkable. True, speculation has been absent for 
a long time. The account open for the rise is ex- 
ceedingly small. The carrying-over rates are un- 
usually light; and, therefore, everything seems 
favourable to the intending operator, provided 
always that something politically untoward does 
not happen; and just now, whether with good or 
with bad information, the public is convinced that 
there will be no serious quarrel. The activity in the 
Western Australian market has likewise continued. 
Last week the general impression of the best-informed 
was that the rise had been so great in the very high- 
priced shares, that the carrying-over rates at the 
settlement on Saturday last would be so heavy 
that there would be somewhat of a_ setback, 
and probably a stoppage of the activity for 
some weeks. As a matter of fact, there has 
been no stoppage worth speaking of. For 





an hour or two on Wednesday morning there 
was a decline. But the buying soon began again, 
and the advance in the quotations was resumed. It 
is to be recollected that, although the rise in certain 
of the very high-priced shares has been dangerously 
quick and very great, the speculation has not ex- 
tended beyond a few well-known and proved proper- 
ties. As yet there has been no reckless gambling 
except in one or two shares, and moreover there has 
been no new issue cf mining companies. Further. 
more, the utter stagnation in the South African 
department has set free a great deal of money which 
formerly used to be employed in that market, and 
those who have the disposal of the money have been 
employing it in the West Australian department. 
Outside, however, of Western Australians and South 
Africans there is practically nothing doing. For 
years past there has been very iittle buying here 
of foreign Government securities. But at present 
the utter stagnation of those securities is entirely 
unusual. There is little investment in Consols or 
home securities of any kind. There is practically 
not much doing in industrials, and not much in 
colonials. To all intents and purposes business is at 
a standstill outside of the two great mining depart- 
ments already referred to. It is not surprising, 
seeing that we are now in the depths of the holiday 
season. Everybody who can get away from the 
City is absent, and the heat is such that even ardent 
operators desire to get a breath of fresh air every 
now and then. Moreover, the great prosperity 
of trade is diverting capital from the Stock 
Exchange. Ail those who are engaged in trade are 
employing all their own resources, and furthermore 
are borrowing on a considerable scale. Bankers 
and great capitalists, therefore, are now employing 
in trade funds which usually they lend upon the 
Stock Exchange, and that is another reason why the 
stock markets should be very quiet. Practically all 
persons engaged in trade find it more profitable and 
much safer to use all the money they can obtain in 
their own businesses rather than to invest it on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Money is once more rising in value in Germany. 
There is usually a squeeze at the end of June, but 
ease returns early in July. About the middle of 
August harvesting is in full swing, and the demand 
for money to move the crops becomes very active. 
This year, like last year, trade all over Germany is 
exceedingly good. There is a great speculation 
going on. There is an immense amount of money 
locked up in the securities of the new industrial 
companies which have been created in such vast 
numbers during the past couple of years, and con- 
sequently the demand for money to move the crops 
is having a great effect upon the money market. 
For a few weeks past the open market in Berlin was 
kept abnormally supplied with funds because some 
of the great banks held very large amounts of 
Government money, raised lately by loan, and the 
banks were anxious to employ these funds at almost 
any rates that could be obtained. This led 
to a considerable export of gold from Germany 
to London, and that in its turn helped to 
make the market tighter. Furthermore, it would 
seem that the borrowing Governments are now 
paying away considerable amounts of the accumu- 
lated money ; and, therefore, it looks as if the Berlin 
Market was once more becoming stringent. Here in 
London money is likewise in very good demand ; the 
Bank of England has control of the Markets; the 
Bank rate is quite effective; and the Bank is doing 
a profitable business in lending and discounting. 
The directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in the rate of discount on Thursday. Mean- 
time, the India Council continues to dispose of its 
drafts very satisfactorily. It offered for tender on 
Wednesday 40 lacs, and the applications exceeded 
637 lacs. The whole amount offered was disposed of 
at prices ranging from 1s. 3%}d. to 1s. 4d. per rupee. 

The Mount Chalmers Copper Mines, Limited, has 
a capital of £300,000, divided into 50,000 7 per 
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cent. cumulative preference and 250,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each. The whole of the preference 
shares and 50000 of the ordinary are offered for 
subscription this week. The Company is formed to 
acquire the Mount Chalmers Copper Mines, about 
140 acres, situated on the Cawarrell Goldfield, Queens- 
land. The vendor, who is the promoter, has fixed 
the purchase price at £250,000, leaving just £50,000 
for working capital. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


UNDA Y.—There is great joy to-day over the 
report of yesterday's proceedings at Rennes. 
The collapse of General Mercier is astounding. 
Nobody believed in the wonderful revelations which 
he was said to have up his sleeve. But that he 
should have swaggered into court with nothing but 
his old hatred of Captain Dreyfus and his ridiculous 
fable about French and German gold is amazing. 
He has made himself the laughing-stock of Europe, 
and France herself must feel humiliated at the 
thought that she once trusted to a creature like 
this for the national defence. Captain Dreyfus 
must have felt himself avenged when he saw the 
figure which his arch-persecutor cut on being 
brought face to face with honest men. 

But it is not the imbecile Mercier who has 
excited the greatest indignation among onlookers: 
it is the ex President M. Casimir-Périer who has 
raised the deepest feeling. He is a perfectly honest 
person; but his outburst of rage over the fact that 
Dreyfus believed that he had received his promise 
not to do anything to implicate foreign nations in 
the “affair" proves that he is abnormally self- 
conscious and thin-skinned, and absolutely wanting 
in the sense of the ludicrous. To see this ex- 
President of the Republic posturing and shouting 
like a lunatic over a small personal grievance in 
presence of the victim of the greatest crime of the 
century, is a sight to make the gods laugh. It 
would have been well if M. Casimir-Périer could 
have exhibited a tenth part of the self-restraint and 
manly fortitude which have distinguished Captain 
Dreyfus during his long and terrible ordeal. 

Better, almost, than the news from Rennes 
is, however, the announcement of the arrest of 
Dérouléde and the other conspirators of the revo- 
lutionary party. At last it looks as though the 
reign of terror in France was to come to an end. 

Monday.—The full story of the proceedings on 
Saturday at Rernes furnishes the chief theme for 
discussion to-day. The more the report of the trial 
is examined, the more strongly are the conclusions 
mentioned yesterday enforced. It seems incredible 
that any human being in France can labour under 
any delusions as to the innocence of Captain Dreyfus, 
or the criminal imbecility of his chief enemy General 
Mercier. It is to be noted that the public—as far as 
one can speak of the public in a depopulated town— 
is more keenly interested in the proceedings at 
Rennes than it has been in any judicial process for 
years past. Not, indeed, since the trial of the 
Tichborne impostor has there been so much anxiety 
as to the result of a great criminal trial. In this 
case the gravest political issues, as well as the 
honour of a nation, are at stake. But it is remark- 
able, even when one remembers this fact, that pro- 
ceedings in a foreign country should excite so deep 
an interest here. 

With Parliament dispersed, Ministers in their 
country houses, half the clubs closed and the other 
half deserted, it is difficult to ascertain how the 
currents of political feeling are moving at present. 
But there is no relaxation of the tension with 
regard to South African affairs, and it must be 
confessed that the news to-day is once more decidedly 
gloomy. 





(Later.)—The news of the attempted assassina- 
tion of Me. Labori has caused a profound sensation. 
It is seldom, indeed, that people in this country give 
such free rein to their anger and disgust as they 
have done under the provocation of this odious 
crime. It is significant that the assassin was allowed 
to escape. The Anti-Dreyfusites must bear the 
whole responsibility for his act. 

Tuesday.—The excitement over the proceedings 
at Rennes does not show any sign of subsiding. 
Indeed, feeling in London seems to be increasing. 
The malignant cruelty of the attack upon Me. Labori 
does not, unfortunately, make its effects less disas- 
trous to Captain Dreyfus. The conspirators who 
have tried by forgery and perjury to encompass his 
ruin seem to have found in assassination a still more 
deadly weapon. Outside France all Europe, all the 
civilised world, is seething with indignation against 
the wretches who have plunged the honour of their 
country into a cesspool of shame and infamy. 

Indignation is not, however, the feeling that 
seems to be aroused by the evidence of the Merciers, 
Cavaignacs, and Billots before the court-martial. 
What people, here at all events, seem to feel is sheer 
stupefaction at the imbecility of these men, who 
have held great places in France, and to whom the 
safety of their country was once entrusted. 
Cavaignac, who is responsible for the uttering of the 
Henry forgery, declares that he would believe 
Captain Dreyfus to be the author of the bordereau 
even if he had seen with his own eyes Esterhazy 
write it! Mercier admits that he has not a particle 
of proof to show that Captain Dreyfus is guilty ; but 
he maintains, nevertheless, that he must be guilty, 
and with the intelligence of a crélin avows his 
conviction that the proofs will some day be forth- 
coming! And this brace of fools seem to be fair 
representatives of that French intellect which the 
world once believed to be clear, logical, and reason- 
able. It will take centuries of self-sacrificing effort 
to enable France to clear herself from the stain 
which this business has brought upon her honour. 

The news from Pretoria is again rather better. 
Apparently President Kruger has yielded to the 
urgent representations of the Orange Free State, 


and has agreed to accept Mr. Chamberlain's proposal . 


for a conference. If this be so, we may still hope 
for peace; but in the meantime the preparations 
for war are being continued, and the rumour from 
the Cape of the appointment of General Butler toa 
command at home seems ominous of the desire of the 
Government to push matters to extremities, 

Wednesday.—The news to-day is the recall of Sir 
William Butler. It gives great joy to the organs of 
the South African League and to the representatives 
of the party which wants, not justice, but war. 
That Sir William Butler did not see eye to eye with 
Sir Alfred Milner on the subject of the agitation in 
the Transvaal cannot be denied, and it is possible 
that in the present state of matters it was expedient 
that there should be no appearance of divided 
counsels at the Cape. But none the less is his recall 
an event of evil omen. It may best be judged by 
the fact that the intention to withdraw this great 
soldier from his post was carefully concealed until 
Parliament had risen. <A fortnight ago no Minister 
would have dared to take this step. The fact that 
it has been taken now shows a further advance in 
the policy of war. There is yet another sign of the 
temper in South Africa in the demand that the 
Boers shall not merely do justice in the matter of 
the Uitlanders, but lay down their arms! Of course, 
even Mr. Chamberlain has not yet formulated this 
demand, but the fact that it should be put forward 
by the spokesmen of the South African League 
furnishes the best proof of the situation in which 
we are being involved by the bungling Brummagem 
diplomacy which now guides our policy in that part 
of the world. 

Thursday.—It appears from a letter in The Daily 
Chronicle that Sir William Butler resigned his ap- 
pointment at the Cape, and was not recalled. If 
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this statement be correct, it alters to a certain 
extent the impression made by the original an- 
nouncement. In the meantime the news from 
Pretoria is again more favourable; and it looks as 
though the reasonable party there might eventually 
carry the day. 

But the Transvaal, and even the cricket intelli- 
gence, does not touch the popular imagination at 
this moment as does the news from Rennes. I 
never remember public feeling being so strongly 
moved as it is by the reports of the proceedings 
before the Court-Martial. Yesterday, when the 
telegrams announcing the refusal of the Court- 
Martial to adjourn, and giving an _ epitome 
of Lebon's evidence, appeared in the evening 
papers, I saw even the most unemotional of 
men giving way to the universal feeling of pas- 
sionate indignation. Lebon, who has sunk even 
to a lower level than that attained by the Merciers 
and Rogets, is the author of a book published in 
England some years ago, and he has, I believe, been 
a frequent visitor to London. If he comes here 
again he will be well advised in preserving a strict 
incognito. From what I heard people saying yester- 
day, something worse than the fate of Marshal 
Haynau might possibly befall him if he were to be 
recognised by an English crowd. One would regret 
an international “incident” of this nature, without 
feeling the smallest doubt as to the fact that Lebon 
merits almost any punishment that could be inflicted 
upon him. 

Friday.—Mr. Chamberlain's hurried visit to 
London this week may safely be connected with 
the steps which the Boers are taking to grant 
certain further concessions to the Uitlanders. I 
should not be surprised if the story told this 
morning by some of the correspondents were to 
prove well founded. Mr. Kruger wishes if possible 
to avert war; but he is also desperately anxious to 
avoid the appearance of having yielded to the 
pressure of the Colonial Office. If he can give con- 
cessions which the Raad, the Orange Free State, 
the Afrikander Bond, and the present Cape Ministry 
considered satisfactory, though Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Alfred Milner might not take the same 
view, he would have succeeded in putting the 
Colonial Secretary and the High Commissioner in 
a very difficult position. Mr. Chamberlain would 
have no right to complain of this manceuvre, for it 
is one with which he is not absolutely unacquainted. 
But it is to be hoped that Mr. Kruger will avoid 
the temptation which this course offers to him. 
The sooner he realises the fact that he will have to 
make real concessions, on the basis of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s proposal, if there is to be a pacific solution 
of the question, the better will it be for the interests 
of all concerned. 


MR. ASTOR. 





FYNHE naturalisation of Mr. Astor as a British 

subject has not struck anybody in this country 
as momentous. Mr. Smalley calls attention in The 
Times, however, to its international importance. He 
thinks it may prove “a help rather than a hindrance ” 
to good relations between England and America. 
Some humorist over here remarked, “Just as we 
were hoping that the last obstacle to an Anglo- 
American understanding was about to be removed, 
here is a new one,” and Mr. Smalley gravely combats 
the hypothesis. There are Americans, no doubt, 
who would never dream of becoming British subjects. 
Mr. Smalley, as it must comfort his countrymen to 
know, still remains an American, though the reason 
which he surmises to have influenced Mr. Astor's 
decision applies equally to himself. Mr. Astor has 
been abused in the American Press, his grandfather 
was abused before him, and his father once said, 
“It is enough to make one wish to abandon such a 
country.” Mr. Smalley does not abandon it, though 
he would have precisely the same excuse. A certain 





Roman fibre roots him in his nationality, though 
it is little appreciated by the oracles of “ yellow” 
journalism. It is possible for a prominent American 
to pursue the tenor of his way with complete 
indifference to newspaper criticism. If it were 
not, we should probably have shoals of American 
citizens following Mr. Astor's example. If they do not 
reduce their native country to the level of “ yellow ” 
journalists, why should he? Mr. Smalley does not 
ask this rather pertinent question, but reminds us 
that, after all, there is very little difference between 
American citizenship and British citizenship. Mr. 
Astor becomes an Englishman, and little more than 
a century ago all Americans were Englishmen. 
“ Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, and the rest— 
they were all subjects of George III.” By becoming 
a subject of Queen Victoria Mr. Astor ranks himself 
with Washington, or rather asserts his superiority 
to Washington, for apparently his naturalisation 
obliterates the revolt of the American colonies and 
the Declaration of Independence. 

A good American, suggests Mr. Smalley, rejoices 
at the wedding of American heiresses with British 
nobility, and he would have Americans regard our 
acquisition of Mr. Astor in the same _ beautiful 
domestic light. Possibly our new Englishman is on 
his way to the peerage. A grateful party may some 
day invite him to sit in the House of Lords, and 
Mr. Smalley will be able to show that the House 
of Lords, with an American peer in it, is the 
true flower of democratic institutions. That might 
make a new bond between the two countries; 
but the analogy of American wives for English 
husbands scarcely sustains Mr. Smalley’s argument. 
American heiresses sometimes marry needy titles 
on the Continent. The French nobility have lately 
cast a thrifty eye on the dofs of maidens from 
Manhattan and Illinois. One of these ladies 
married the Count de Castellane, and distin- 
guished herself on the day that another count 
or baron assaulted President Loubet. There are 
historical affinities between America and France, 
and if Mr. Smalley talks of Washington and George 
III.as if they were somehow synonymous, the Countess 
de Castellane can talk of Lafayette, and remind her 
countrymen of what they owed to a French king. 
On the whole, conjugal affection is a fluctuating 
basis for international brotherhood, and if the 
supply of American heiresses keeps up, we may see 
our old nobility ousted from the market by penniless 
French aristocrats, and even by Spanish grandees. 

Another political consideration is rather more 
direct. The American Republic is still engaged in 
subduing the Filipinos, a policy with which Mr. 
Smalley is out of sympathy. “ And now comes Mr. 
Astor with his announcement that he is of the 
same mind with the nine millions of Orientals on 
the Pacific, and does not want to be an American. 
Truly, if the man who sets us thinking does us a 
service, Mr. Astor is one of the benefactors of his 
race.” It follows from this that by becoming an 
Englishman Mr. Astor has effectually condemned 
the annexation of the Philippines. This is a 
truly surprising argument against a measure of 
foreign policy. There must have been French- 
men who had the gravest misgivings about the 
justice and prudence of some of the more recent 
colonial conquests of France ; but what would have 
been thought of them by the world in general if 
they had announced that they had no more desire to 
be Frenchmen than the Malagasy? We have bad 
some violent controversies in this country about 
foreign affairs; but has any Englishman renounced 
his nationality on that account, and been told by 
other Englishmen that he is a benefactor who has 
set them thinking? It is for Americans to decide 
whether it is worth their while to coerce the Fili- 
pinos; but the suggestion that they will be 
judicially helped to such a decision by Mr. Astor’s 
formal abandonment of his country is certainly not 
inspiring. Does Mr. Smalley want discontented 
politicians at Washington to rise in Congress and 
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say that if a policy to which they object should be 
carried, they will have themselves naturalised as 
British subjects? Would that contribute to rational 
discussion, or promote friendly feeling between 
America and England? It is evident that, in his 
eagerness to justify Mr. Astor, Mr. Smalley has 
used the one argument which justifies the bitterness 
of the “ yellow” journalists. Of British influence in 
their affairs Americans have always been not un- 
naturally jealous; and here is Mr. Smalley telling 
them that the most dignified and convincing protest 
an American can make against measures which he 
thinks inimical to the interests of his country, is to 
throw away his birthright as a discredit, and be made 
a British citizen! If this be justifiable, what is the 
meaning, what is the obligation of patriotism? A 
patriot, we have always understood, in the true 
sense—not the Johnsonian sense of the term—is a 
man who loves his country in spite of what he 
believes to be her errors, and serves her through 
good report and ill report. Mr. Smalley’s ideal of 
a patriot is a man who becomes one of the bene- 
factors of his race by deserting his nationality 
because he is abused in newspapers, and because 
he dislikes annexation of territory in the Pacific. 
Johnson said that patriotism was the last refuge of 
a scoundrel. The definition exactly fits many French 
patriots at this moment; but if Johnson had known 
Mr. Astor and Mr. Smalley, he might have been quite 
willing to give it a sardonic modification in acecrd- 
ance with their peculiar views. 

Mr. Smalley, we fully believe, is sincerely anxious 
to maintain the international goodwill which, he 
says, Mr. John Burns and the “ yellow” newspapers 
“may do something to disturb.” The real disturber 
—unwitting, but chronic—is Mr. Smalley himself. 
But for him the naturalisation of Mr. Astor might 
have passed with jocular comment on both sides of 
the ocean. Mr. Smalley makes it the basis for argu- 
ments and speculations which the least sensitive of 
Americans must resent. He suggests that British 
citizenshipis the last refuge for American patriots; he 
reminds his American readers that ‘‘even Mr. Astor's 
British naturalisation leaves him as much master 
as ever of his houses and lands in New York,” and 
that American law will stand by him as a property- 
owner by virtue of “the statutory protection for 
aliens.” If Mr. Smalley had deliberately wished to 
exasperate American sentiment, could he have con- 
trived a more effectual means to that end than this 
essay on the art of “promoting true friendship 
between two honoured nations”? We are told that 
Mr. Astor is still ‘‘a representative of America.” 
“ He cannot shake off his Americanism if he would.” 
If we had the smallest concern about Mr. Astor's 
views, as represented by Mr. Smalley, we should feel 
by no means confident that he would not shake 
off his British citizenship whenever British policy 
offended him, were it not for the social ambitions 
which radiate from the headquarters of the “ John 
Jacob Astor Estate” which, as Mr. Smalley tells us, 
“have for some years past been established in a 
delightful Tudor mansion on the Victoria Embank- 
ment in London.” Who can measure the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades? Who can estimate the 
subtle, clinging charm of delightful Tador mansions 
for American millionaires ? 





A DYING GHOST. 





| IS haunt is on the riverside near Windsor. 

Originally the building, which dates from the 
year 1204, was a farmhouse; but it has been added 
to from time to time, and now it is what the illus- 
trated journals would call one of the stately 
homes of England. It is indeed a pleasant place at 
which to stay. Black rafters cut out of oak trees 
which may have been growing before the Christian 
era support the quaint fabric, which is full of 








pleasing surprises. The first room beyond the hall 
is so low-roofed that by standing on tip-toe the 
tallest man in the Army could touch the top of it 
with his head. That is the smoking-room. Im- 
mediately beyond is the dining-room, of similar 
structure, but more capacious in all directions. 
There the most striking thing is the fireplace. 
“ Ingle-nook”’ would be a better word. It is very 
large, and on either side of it, within the deep 
recess, are cushioned benches, whereon the farmer 
and his wife may have sat when the north wind 
of winter, from across the Thames, roared in the 
chimney-cowls. Two lines of lettering on the broad 
beam of the mantel arrest the eye. They are 
these :— 

Lyfe is mainly froth and bubble. Two things stand lyke stone : 
Kindnesse in another’s trouble, Courage in your own. 


The drawing-room is reached by a narrow and 
devious passage. In superficial area it is not greater 
than an ordinary drawing-room; but in all other 
respects it is much more imposing. It is of no shape 
that can be described in words. All nooks and cran- 
nies, it is irregular even in the ceiling ; and in it one 
could try the balance of a sea-trout rod without risk 
of breaking the top-piece against the beams. Here, 
too, as in the dining-room, one can sit within the 
fireplace. Stags’ heads decorate the wall; one of 
them is a “ royal.” A staircase, almost perpendicular, 
leads to a dim chamber, which is an organ-loft. 
Through tortuous passages, one goes to bed; and 
again the eye is arrested by a scroll :— 

Alarm’d by sicknesse, theif, or fire, by night, 

This Bell praye ring, and Help will you delight. 

This Bell, when rung, must promptly be obeyed 

By Butler, Footman, Groom, and Kitchen Mayde. 


In fact, scrolls are all over the weird house. One 
receives the first admonition immediately on arriving. 
It was engraven, as if by a red-hot poker, over the 
entrance door : — 
Let no one beare beyond this threshold hence 
Words uttered here in friendly confidence. 


Far be it from THE SPEAKER to show any less 
respect for the country house of his hostess than he 
expects the law-givers to show towards his own 
Chair. A ghost, however, is not a several chattel. 
He is common property. There is no breach of 
confidence in bearing news about him beyond the 
threshold. Especially is that obvious when, with 
the approval of our hostess, we yearn for a few 
quiet words with Lord Bute, specialist in spooks and 
nationaliser of property in the spirit-world. A 
trouble is that there is not much news to tell. We 
felt that the ancient house near Windsor could 
not be complete without a ghost, and the other 
night, in the drawing-room, asked whether there 
was one. ‘Oh, yes,” we were assured: “there is a 
ghost. He dwells in the organ-loft; but he does not 
come down now so 2ften as he used to do, Long 
ago he came down at midnight regularly; but his 
visits have been less and less frequent, and now he 
appears only once in three weeks or so.” That set 
us thinking. Could the ghost be suffering from old 
age, and tired of life? On that thought we shall 
express our views in the third paragraph. Mean- 
while it is desirable to have a straight talk with 
Lord Bute. Did it occur to that learned and 
intellectual man that when he hailed the monks to 
haunted Ballechin he was conspiring towards 
murder? This sounds a brutal question; but if 
one is to deal gently with the erring in any 
hope of success, one must not mince one’s words. 
By publishing the pamphlet about Ballechin 
which he wrote in collaboration with Miss Freer, 
Lord Bute invited our opinion about his doings: and 
here itis. He acted very inconsiderately when he 
hailed the monks to Ballechin. He acted at the 
bidding of incompatible motives. One motive, that 
which led him to become tenant of the house, was 
to prove to all the world that there were spirits, 
and therefore a future life. The other motive, that 
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which caused him to bring the monks upon the 
scene, was to exorcise the spirits, and thereby rid 
the house of its affliction. As ideas expressed in 
Latinisms seem to us, as a rule, both bad style and 
sophistry in polysyllables, we do not quite know 
what “ exorcise" means to those who toy with the 
word as if it were a tooth-quill; but we take the 
liberty of ploughing along through our theme in the 
pure light of Anglo-Saxon reason. Doubtless Lord 
Bute and the Church of Rome assume that in exor- 
cising spooks they merely lay the perturbed spirits 
to their rest; but that assumption is not so pellucid 
as a chalk-stream. We perceive an alternative 
theory, a theory which has never occurred to the 
psychologists who strive to vindicate the doctrine of 
immortality by convincing us that there is a spirit 
world whose habitants do really sometimes revisit 
these glimpses of the moon. It is just possible that 
the monks, guests of the temporal peer bankering 
after spirituality, may, in exorcising the ghosts of 
Ballechin, have slain them. That is a terrible 
thought. It is amusing also. To go about the 
country killing spirits is an odd way of proving 
that our spirits are immortal. 

As Catholic theology stands at bay athwart its 
* systematic logic " when anywhere the doctrine that 
ignorance is desirable ceases to hold the field, we 
have some glee in bustling it about a bit; but we 
must not set angry passions astir. They are not 
comfortable in this hot weather. We must e’en, then, 
back to Windsor for repose. He is a most worthy 
ghost who haunts the residence there. It is a 
genuine grief to think that he is valetudinarian. 
Why should we not have that surmise? Even 
if it were beyond doubt that Lord Bute and the 
Psychical-Research pundits are right in thinking 
that when a man dies he goes on living in another 
mode, there would be no proof that he goes 
on in that mode for ever. Such proof would be 
forthcoming only if the investigators themselves 
were deathless and had the power to report upon 
eternity. That being so, we must content ourselves 
with the shorter view, which is more humane. It 
would be fearful to think of the poor old ghost at 
Windsor having to go on appearing night after 
night for ever. We do not know who he is; 
but, assuming that he took to the stage, in the 
organ-loft, some time in the thirteenth century, 
we must admit that he has bravely borne the 
burden of a career sufficiently long to satisfy the 
most exacting psychic. Rome and the telepaths 
and Lord Bute might with some hope seek our 
sympathy if, instead of assassinating such an 
ancient being by exorcising him, they contrived 
some means to succour him in his declining years. 
We do not perceive how this is to be done. Ata 
time when the united statecraft of England is un- 
equal to the task of providing pensions for the aged 
living, it would be unreasonable to expect a measure 
for the comfort of the aged dead. Lord Bute, then, 
is in the same punt as Mr. Chaplin. We commiserate 
them both. Still, we cannot mete out the same 
judgment. Mr. Chaplin does not seek to solve the 
worldly problem by suggesting that all persons who 
reach the age of sixty-five should be promptly 
exorcised ; but that is exactly how Lord Bute would 
deal with the problem of the other world. If we 
were unthinking enough and cowardly enough to 
allow him, he would disestablish the doctrine of 
mortality by murdering all the immortals. Unless 
he steps over our prostrate body, he shall not enter 
the haunted house at Windsor. The ghost there is 
a being to be protected. As Pope remarked, 


Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words—health, peace, and competence. 


Having tarried only a fortnight in the haunted 
house, we have not yet had any converse with the 
ghost; bnt no doubt if we do meet him he will tell us 
that beyond the tomb health is an anachronism, and 
that, in the absence of power to rejoice or to sorrow, 
peace is an unmeaning word, and even amusement 








is out of the question. “ How, then,” he will add, 
“is it possible to go on living? Are not interests 
in life a condition absolutely necessary to the con. 
tinuance of life? I have lost them all. That is the 
inevitable lot of extreme age. Do, please, then, let 
me die in peace and by degrees, before Lord Bute 
and the monks call, to find me not at home. I myself, 
with better opportunities of knowledge than they 
have, know so little about eternity that their opinions 
about it would bore me to a premature end.” 


THE SENSES OF THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


—«“--. — 


\M*. DUNN, of Mevagissey, is a well known 
4a¥i authority on British fishes, especially on 
those edible species which form the subject of the 
fishing industry of Cornwall. For many years he 
has devoted much time and attention to their 
study ; he was a correspondent of Jonathan Couch ; 
and placed the result of many of his observations 
at the disposal of Dr. Day, who incorporated them 
in his book on British Fishes. People generally have 
not been disposed to credit fishes with acute senses; 
but in an exceedingly interesting paper in this 
month's Contemporary Mr. Dunn discusses the point 
at some length, and claims for these creatures, in 
addition to the five senses of sight, smell, hearing, 
taste, and touch possessed by the higher vertebrates, 
two additional senses—one electric and the other 
magnetic. The electric sense, he considers, gives 
fishes warning of approaching storms; while the 
magnetic sense is that of direction, and serves to 
guide fishes in their migrations in search of food or 
spawning beds. ~The organs for these senses, he 
believes, exist in the “ lateral line’’—the dark line 
running down each side the body in most fishes, 
except the sharks and rays, and very noticeable in 
the cod and haddock. Even those who feel unable 
to accept Mr. Dunn's conclusion that “ the facts seem 
to point to finer and higher perceptive faculties in 
fishes than in man” will read the paper with interest, 
for it is full of suggestive matter about fishes and 
fisheries. 

The darkness of the sea at great depths is an 
argument against a keen sense of vision in deep-sea 
fishes; and their eyes are large in order to collect all 
the available rays of light. One would like to have 
the opinion of such a practical naturalist as the 
author upon the subject of the phosphorescent 
patches in many of these species—as to whether 
their object is to furnish light to enable their owners 
to see the prey, or whether they act as lures to 
attract prey within reach. Nor is there any men- 
tion of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s experiments on the 
vision of trout, and the correspondence elicited by 
his suggestion that they are colour-blind. He is, 
however, at one with Mr. Dunn in crediting surface 
feeding fish with keenness of sight. The preference 
for certain kinds of food, especially in the mackerel, is 
advanced as an argument for the development of the 
sense of taste in a fair degree; but against this must 
be set the fact that the tongue is frequently absent, 
and, where present, it is of very simple structure. 
Moreover, fishes generally bolt their food, which 
would seem to show that the sense of taste is not 
highly developed. The structure of the ear is 
certainly evidence that fishes have the power 
of receiving sound-waves, and instances are 
given where they have been directly influenced 
by noises made by fishermen. Nor can there be any 
doubt that some species do emit sounds by expelling 
the air from the swimming-bladder. Correlating 
these facts, Mr. Dunn puts forward the ingenious 
suggestion with regard to pilchards that the air- 
bubbles “on leaving the mouth are modulated into 
significant sounds, as they would seem to meet a 
want in the habits of these fishes; for when 
migrating they all move onward or rest together, 
and it is difficult to know how this can be done 
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unless sounds are emitted and understood.” Unfor- 
tunately, the procuring of evidence in support of 
this suggestion is not easy. The sense of smell is 
held to be so keen that both pilchards and mackerel 
by it have a knowledge of their food in the sea 
around them within an area of from twenty to forty 
miles. This means that the infinitely minute odori- 
ferous particles given off by the food must travel 
this distance before reaching the nostrils of the 
fish, which seems improbable. The sense of touch 
is exercised by sensory organs in the shape of 
barbels round the mouth, as in the carps, for 
example; or by free fin-rays, as in the gurnards, 
where they also serve as organs of locomotion. One 
may often see these fish in public aquaria crawling 
over the floor of the tanks by means of these fin- 
rays. Mr. Dunn has watched surmullets at the 
bottom using the filaments round the mouth to turn 
over stones and shells ; Couch dissected some of these 
feelers, and satisfied himself that they were supplied 
with nerves. Moreover, there is a general sense of 
touch diffused over the skin, and most authorities 
believe that the nerve-eminences of the lateral line 
subserve the sense of touch, while Mr. Dunn makes 
that line the seat of his electric and magnetic sense. 

Mr. Dann is perfectly candid in quoting against 
his view the opinions of Giinther, Day and Cunning- 
ham, who agree in holding that the function of the 
lateral line is sensory, but without committing them- 
selves as to the way in which the function is exer- 
cised. He gives instances of the movements of 
shoals of fish before stormy weather, but does not, 
however, make it clear how he discovered this elec- 
tric sense by “ observing the fishes using it as one of 
the necessities of life.’ No connection is shown 
between the sensitiveness of fishes to weather 
changes and the nerve-endings of the lateral line. 
That fishes and other marine animals are sensitive 
to weather changes may be freely admitted. Itisa 
settled belief with fishermen and sailors. Kipling 
introduces it in his story of “The White Seal.” 
When Kotick felt his skin tingle all over, his mother 
told him that prickly, tingly feelings meant bad 
weather, and that he must swim hard to get away. 
The porpoise told the same tale. But what were 
the sense organs that warned them of the approach- 
ing change? For neither seals nor porpoises have 
anything corresponding to the lateral lines in fishes. 
Mr. Dunn contends that the cells of the lateral line 
are of the same character as those of the electric 
organs in the torpedo, and hence concludes “that 
they are electrical instruments pure and simple, 
enclosing the whole fish, whereby the electrical 
knowledge collected is thrown into the brain.” The 
magnetic sense of direction claimed for fishes by Mr. 
Dunn is not supported by evidence. The suggestion 
that the brain, which is smaller than the brain- 
cavity in adult fishes, may be compared to a floating 
magnet is curious rather than convincing. 

The whole paper is exceedingly interesting as 
showing how much there is still to be learnt about 
the sense-organs of the lower animals. With the 
higher vertebrates we are on surer ground, for their 
sense-organs resemble those of Man so closely as to 
offer little ground for doubt. With the invertebrates 
great difficulty arises. We are in the dark as to 
how far their perceptions resemble ours, and do not 
know whether they may not have sensations which 
we lack. There can be no more interesting study 
than that of the means by which the lower animals 
receive their perception of the outer world, and of 
the adaptations of various parts to thisend. Thus 
the grasshopper hears with its legs, while the lobster 
perceives sound-waves with its small antennx, and 
the mysis shrimp has its ear in its tail. The antennze 
of insects are organs of smell and touch, and probably 
of hearing; hairs in insects, crabs, and worms may 
be modified for sensory organs, while the eyes may 
be of complex pattern, as in the fly, or resemble the 
vertebrate eye, as in some of the molluscs, or there 
may be more than 10,000 simple eyes on the back, as 
in some of the chitons. 





A WORD FOR MILLIONAIRES. 


—. 


W* are used to hear the indictment of million- 
‘Y aires for sins of omission. So seldom do they 
employ their superfluity for the public service that 
the exceptions only mark the rule. Thoughtful 
persons have long noted this blindness or indifference 
with perplexity. Finding so many uses for their 
own modest means, eagerly longing to aid this good 
cause and to root out that abuse, it seems incompre- 
hensible that a man sharing the emotions and 
experiences of his fellows can remain so unconcerned 
when, without an effort, he may achieve all they 
desire. If the benevolent impulse were wanting, and 
the blessings of grateful posterity had no charm— 
the latter, indeed, is a dubious consideration—it 
might be supposed that popular applause would 
tempt the millionaire. Science gives a great return 
in that article for small favours. One of the class 
lately offered a donation, not to exceed £2,000, 
towards the cost of an antiquarian enterprise. He 
received the thanks of a king, and his liberality was 
chronicled in the press of two realms at least. But 
no imitators are announced as yet. In fact, the 
popular reproach is so clearly justified that nothing 
more need be said, 

But there is another side to the question. If the 
millionaire be slow to perform public services he is 
equally slow to do public mischief, unless in the 
way of business, when his sole object is to make 
more money or perhaps to enjoy the gambler’s ex- 
citement. In forming a “ Trust,” or a combination 
for forestalling the market, he gives not a thought, 
probably, to the interests of the community at 
large. One might say that the mischief done is 
unconscious, in the sense that those who do it 
believe they have a right to use their capital as 
they will, and think of nothing beyond their own 
profit. But it is evident that if one of these enor- 
mously rich men were tempted to disturb the public 
order, he might work evil incalculable on occasion, 
and with a clear conscience too. In France, for 
instance, or in Spain, he might take up a 
“cause.” When the papers of the Bonapartist 
leader were seized recently, he protested that sus- 
picion was absurd in his case, for he had no 
money. It is notorious that the same lack paralyses 
Don Jaime, when his friends have long been ready. 
But there are millionaires in France and Spain, some 
of them, perhaps most, supporters of a pretender, 
legitimate or imperial. They subscribe handsomely 
to the fund, but none take up “the cause” with all 
their might and fortune. Of course the native 
capitalist has to fear exile and confiscation if the 
enterprise should not succeed, though he might 
evade the latter, and, if his heart were engaged, 
disregard the former. But there are Americans and 
Germans and English who would have actually 
nothing to fear beyond a loss of money which would 
scarcely inconvenience them. In Ireland they could 
give vast trouble, and there are realms, like Russia 
and Turkey, where a generous enthusiasm might 
urge them to interpose for the sake of humanity. 

But the inclination is wanting, or they resist it; 
the generous enthusiasm does not go far enough. 
It is difficult to believe that conscience checks them 
all—conscience would rather proclaim it a duty to 
use the advantages which Heaven has granted to 
free Macedonia, for example. A zealous Catholic 
may well regard Don Jaime, the champion of Holy 
Church, as a deserving object. Still less do they 
fear the law probably. The reason they do not 
undertake these adventures is simple—it is not in 
the nature of millionaires to do so. They form a 
variety of the human species with peculiarities of its 
own. It is clear by this time that when a man 
accumulates wealth beyond a certain measure an 
abnormal frame of mind is developed as a rule. 
What we term originality perishes—the power and 
the wish to quit a beaten track are lost. A poor 
author constructing such a man out of his moral 
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consciousness imagines a Monte Cristo; but 
“Vathek”"’ Beekford is the only representative 
of that type on _ record, and he was a 
caricature. The millionaire of real life is the slave 
of commonplace. We can observe his like from age 
to age, and always we find the same unwillingness 
or incapacity to do anything great, good or bad. 
Evidently that is a condition of his existence, saving 
the rare exceptions. Crassus employed his money 
and his time and his talent, by no means inconsider- 
able, just as an American plutocrat does now—in 
planning “operations” on the market; becoming a 
Triumvir he only enlarged his field of action. 
Seneca was even wealthier, and a philosopher to 
boot ; he showed some boldness in financial specula- 
tion and much rapacity, but neither good nor evil 
actions are recorded of him in the public point of 
view. lLentulus the Augur was richest of all— 
history has nothing more to tell of him. In the 
Middle Ages there were capitalists of the first rank. 
We never heard of an estimate of Jacques Cceur’s 
wealth, but the record of his transactions proves 
that it was stupendous. He saved France; for 
without the backing of his money Joan of Are 
would have been helpless. But the unlearned 
public remembers him only as the builder of a 
famous house at Bourges. When the Bardis of 
Florence “broke,” our Edward III. figured in the 
schedule for two millions sterling among other 
debtors. Very few years ago Count Peruzzi made 
a spirited attempt to recover a million and a half 
borrowed from his ancestors by the same monarch ; 
Mr. Gladstone firmly declined to pay. We are not 
aware that the Bardis or the Peruzzis did any- 
thing good or bad which concerned the people at 
large—beyond conspiring and rebelling occasionally. 
The Fuggers might have done anything that bound- 
less wealth can effect. The Hanseatic League was 
not so rich nor so influential; but when it declared 
war against Denmark, a Great Power then, its vic- 
tory was complete. That was in the course of 
business, however: neither the Fuggers nor the 
League thought of using their capital for purposes 
of ambition. 

One notable exception occurs indeed. By their 
riches the Medici made themselves tyrants of 
Florence. But even this instance is doubtful. 
Macchiavelli was a hot Republican, who would not 
be ready to excuse the founder of that evil dynasty. 
But of Cosmo he says, to give the whole passage :— 


Endowed with singular foresight, kindly but also imposing 
of aspect, of boundless generosity and extreme goodness of 
heart, he never intrigued against any party or against the State. 
Thus his example was the greatest reproach that could be to the 
Government existing. But he thought that it might be possible 
to live in Florence as strong, and at the same time as peaceable, 
as any other citizen, or else, if his foes should bring on a crisis, 
he would have the advantage both by foree of arms and by the 
favour of the people. 


In fact, Cosmo made himself tyrant on compulsion: 
against his own wish. He was a millionaire of the 
usual type, after all, for others have been as 
charitable. And so we draw the moral. If these 
possessors of vast wealth might do infinite good, 
which they neglect, on the other hand, they might 
do infinite harm, which they neglect also. 


“ICH LIEBE DICH,” 


—— +0 


Ky ARLY one morning in December, in the year 

186—, I left my camp with a pointer at my 
heels to explore the foothills to the north-west of 
Nyagong. The region abounded witb iron ore, and 
the mining syndicate I represented instructed me 
to conduct my prospecting in a way that would not 
arouse the suspicion of the manager of another 
company that had already established ironworks at 
Kaladoongie. So it speedily became noised about 
in that section of the Terai that I was one of the 





many Englishmen who spend their leave of absence 
in the jungle for the purposes of sport. 

There was a shrewd nip in the air when [I 
started, and the barrels of my gun were so cold that 
I was glad I had put on a pair of thick gloves. 

The jungle was hardly awake when I struck into 
the path that skirted the Bore Nuddee. Presently, 
a green parrot “kr-r-r-d” tentatively, as a faint 
flush appeared in the cloudless east. A wild boar 
jumped a fence a few hundred yards ahead of me, 
followed by the sounder, of which he was chief, 
as they left the fields they had been marauding 
during the night. A _ nilghai, with his wicked- 
looking horns, soon followed, and lumbered noise- 
lessly away. These were the thieves of the Terai, 
and they were, naturally, hurrying to their coverts 
before the coming day should be upon them. 

Suddenly, the dewy silence was broken by the 
invocation of a black partridge—the muezzin of the 
jungle. “Sobhan theri koodruth!” How solemnly, 
and with what splendour of utterance and pause, 
this voice of the Terai announces the miracle of the 
morning! The cry was taken up and passed on with 
a significance that dwarfed the passing of the fiery 
torch as told by Scott in “ The Lady of the Lake.” 
And immediately thereafter the jungle was singing 
its many-voiced matin, not the least “ notable note” 
of which was the challenge of the jungle-cock, who 
is a native of the Terai, and whose vigorous voice is 
not raucous with the civilised laryngeal affections of 
the “ tame villatic fowl.” 

And then, in the awakening of the forest, there 
came—lItalian opera! A well-poised soprano voice 
silenced the jungle choir by a brilliantly executed 
chromatic scale, as though the singer were trying 
her voice. Finding it flexible enough for her pur- 
pose, she launched into the difficult—and abominable 
—aria, “ Di tale amore che dirsi” in /l Trovatore. 
She suddenly stopped, as though she were ashamed 
of the rubbish she sang ; and, after a pause of half a 
minute, my soul was stirred by the air of Beethoven's 
immortal “Ich Liebe Dich,” sung to the following 
words, which were beautifully enunciated :— 


I love thee, dear! All words would fail 
To tell the true and tender theme; 
Sueh ardent thoughts, and passion pale, 
And humble suit, I fondly deem, 
Would need a poet’s rapturous mind. 
Oh! if fit words could but be bought, 
If Love’s own speech I could but find, 
I'd sell my soul to express my thought, 
So you should in Love's toils be caught! 


Oh! then a kindlier sun would shine, 
The vermeiled flowers would look more fair, 
The common world would seem divine, 
And daily things appear most rare ; 
My soul, a soaring lark, would rise 
To greet the morning of thy love 
Sv sweetly dawning in thine eyes, 
And in thy smiles, which should approve. 


The tender charm of the sweet old song—now 
utterly neglected for more brazen utterances, and 
which only Beethoven could have written—was 
thoroughly appreciated by the singer. 

Wishing to see her without myself being dis- 
covered, and hoping to hear her sing again, I 
“ stalked ” her—and, behold, she was a Padhani! I 
couldn't be mistaken, for she was singing David's 
“© ma maitresse,” as I watched her from behind the 
bole of a great huldoo tree. 

A little boy, about three years in age, played 
beside her as she sat on a fallen tree trunk, and took 
part in the matin of the Terai. There was a noble 
breadth between her eyes that reminded one of the 
Sistine Madonna, and an air of repose about her 
figure which was set off by her simple garments. 

She was, without doubt, Chambeli, the Padhani 
protégés of the Fishers, whose flight from her hus- 
band, the Rev. John Trusler, immediately after her 
return to the Terai, had been the sensation of the 
season at Naini Tal a few years ago. 

Snapping a dry twig with my foot to attract her 
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attention, I stepped into the open and approached 
her. Her first impulse was to flee, but she quickly 
regained her composure and awaited me, standing, 
her eyes meeting mine without the least embarrass- 
ment. 

“ Your singing attracted me,” I began, taking off 
my hat to her. 

“Yes!” she replied, evidently not at all anxious 
to come to my relief in the awkward position I had 
sought. 

“Tt was very beautiful——” 

“And it is finished,” she interrupted. There 
was a slight tone of contempt in her voice as she 
thus gave me to understand that my presence was 
unwelcome. But, as a student of psychology, I was 
not to be so easily moved from my design of “in- 
vestigating the case’’ before me. 

“The Rev. John Trusler is dead.” I paused 
awhile to see how she would be affected. Then, as 
she gave no sign of emotion, I went on, “ He hanged 
himself a few days after you left him.” 

“My God!" she exclaimed, putting her hand to 
her side, and seating herself on the fallen tree. 

The child, who had been clinging to his mother's 
dress and regarding me with round, brown eyes, 
began to cry when he saw his mother’s sudden 
emotion. She took him up in her arms and cuddled 
his head to her bosom, saying in the Padhani patois, 
“ Mea mithoo, mea mithoo! hush, my butcha.” 

In the silence that ensued after the child had 
been quieted there came the regular stroke of a 
woodman’s axe, and presently the refrain of a 
Padhani song sung by a man. 

When the woman had regained her calm, she 
looked up at me somewhat defiantly and said, 
“What business had they to come between me and 
my jungle mother? What right had they to impose 
moral shackles on one who was above their petty 
codes ?” 

“The Fishers were moved by kindness, surely ; 
they educated you, and Christianised you, and 
through them you met and married an honourable 
man.” 

“Educated me, forsooth!” she exclaimed with 
scorn, her nostrils twitching; “they robbed me of 
my five senses, and gave me instead—accomplish- 
ments. Can you tell the time of the day from the 
sun, sir? Can you say when the sambhur passed 
whose track is at your feet, and how many wolves 
were in the pack that followed him? Would your 
sense of smell lead you to a pool of fresh water in 
mid-jungle? Can you feel the proximity of a 
crouching leopard without seeing it? What sort of 
education is it that neglects the senses? Oh, the 
highest product of your civilisation—your poet- 
laureate Tennyson—felt the same thing stir in his 
pulses when he wrote ‘ Locksley Hall,’ and depre- 
cated the ‘ poring over miserable books’ with blinded 
eyesight.” 

“*Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay,” I quoted, as she paused in her rapid 
discourse. 

“For the European, perhaps; not for the China- 
man. No, I have no feeling of gratitude towards 
those you speak of; for the large freedom of the 
Terai they gave me a brick cage in London; they 
gave me endless crowds of miserable men and women 
for these, my green brothers, who are always happy,” 
and she put out her hand and caressed a tree that 
grew beside her. 

*“ As for Christianity,” she resumed, “it is but one 
facet in the jewel, morality. Christ was but an 
adept, I take it, who attained to his miraculous 
powers—as do our rishis and jogis—by prayer and 
fasting and meditation. I cannot see that Christian 
vices are fewer or more venial than those of our 
people.” 

“ But don’t you miss your books, and the keeping 
in touch with the progress of civilisation?” I asked. 

“ Must I quote ‘books in the running brooks’ to 
you? What book is there like this book of God’s?” 
and she swept her arm round her. “ And if my son 





grow up to be brave and strong, that will be civilisa- 
tion enough for me.” 

“ But your music ?” 

“Ah! that is the only thing I miss. But I re- 
collect all of Schumann’s songs and Schubert’s, some 
of Beethoven’s—and then I make songs of my own 
to fit the moods of my jungle mother, and I have 
some small skill in weaving words for them.” 

** And the man who hanged himself ?” 

“ He was no man,” she flashed ; “ who had not the 
strength of a girl, and who was as weak-eyed as the 
bat in daytime! You shall see a man indeed, one 
who fears not to track the tiger afoot, and who even 
beats me when he sees fit,” and she called aloud, 
* Aho! Kali Dass, aho!” 

The sound of the woodman’s axe ceased, and 
presently we heard someone approaching through 
the jungle. 

“'Twere better that he should know from me 
that youand I had had speech together, than that he 
should learn it from the Terai, for our men are very 
terrible when they are wrought upon by jealousy.” 
Then, after a pause, she went on, “ Don’t speak to 
me in English in his presence. He won't like it.” 

She rose and half veiled her face with her chudder, 
as a splendid young Padhan bearing an immense 
load of wood entered the glade. He threw down his 
burden as soon as he perceived me, and, snatching 
up his axe, advanced menacingly towards me. He 
was a bronze Apollo, with the air of freedom that is 
native to mountaineers and woodsy folks. 

“The sahib intended no harm, Kali Dass,” began 
the woman; “and he hath given me tidings of his 
death.” 

“ What of it? He was but a quail.” 

“But now canst thou become a Christian, and 
—marry me.” 

“ Marry one who was twice a widow? Nana Debi 
forbid! I must admonish thee when we return to 
our hut. Come.” 

Fearing that any further interest in the case on 
my part would but increase the severity of her 
punishment, I turned down the jungle path. 

Just before leaving the glade I looked back; the 
woman had one knee on the ground, and with out- 
stretched arms she was balancing the load of wood 
that Kali Dass was putting on her head. 


C. W. DoyYLe. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


WORDSWORTH AND GOETHE. 


Srr,—In a review of Miss Marion Little’s “ Essays on 
Browning” THE SPEAKER quotes the following passage from 
the book in question: “ For the most part, Browning’s verse, 
even when free from worse blemishes, lacks that note of ‘ in- 
evitableness’ which Wordsworth finds in Goethe’s poetry.” 
May I point out that this is just what Wordsworth did not 
find, and that he is commended by Matthew Arnold in his 
Preface to Wordsworth’s Poems for declaring that Goethe’s 
poetry was “ not inevitable enough ” ?—Yours truly, R. 





CRADLE-SONG, 


HE rushes rim the swinging edge 
Of pools that twilight makes remote : 
The wind has got a lonely note, 
And croons and cries about the sedge— 
And bears the burden in its cries 
Of world-forgotten lullabies ; 
And with old movement swings and cools 
The rushes cradled in the pools. 


ErratumM.—We much regret that a misprint occurred in the 
ballad, ‘‘ Parson Pyatt’s Sermon,” printed in our columns last 


week. In the last stanza but two, “stream” 


scream— 


ought to be 


“ Therewith a demon-hunted scream 
Ripped the calm night asunder.” 
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And louder blown across the wild 
That ancientest of music comes— 
The primal song the mother hums 
Above the cradle of the child : 
‘ O futile dreams, that throng and press 
Through lullabies in loneliness! 
O yearning soul, that croons and cries 
In loneliness of lullabies! 
ETHEL WHEELER. 





TETE-A-TETE. 
Mrs. SCAMBLER, 
Maup EMBLEM. 


M*s SCAMBLER. Now, my dear, while we're 
p waiting on our supper, we'll just look at these 
two books which have been sent me to review. 

Macp EMBLEM. To review, Mrs. Scambler ? 

Mrs. S. And why not, my dear? Since we last 
met my studies have advanced prodigiously. I 
assure you I never read The Family Herald Supple- 
ment now, and I'm not even tempted to do so. I 
am & representative woman—fully representative. 
I bought The Times edition of the “ Encyclopwdia 
Britannica,” and I revel in it. At first I couldn't 
get on at all. I tried Philina’s plan in ‘“ Wilhelm 
Meister,” a very overrated book, my dear. There 
are fine things in Goethe, that we all admit; but 
** Meister,” ““ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” and the con- 
versations and journeys!—my dear Maud, there 
is ® man as busy as be can be making a fetish 
of himself; and that glorious ass, the world, falls 
down and worships. Goethe is the fetish and the 
medicine-man in one, as Matthew Arnold pointed 
out before me 

He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 

And struck his finger on the place, 
and kissed the wound to make it well—or ought to 
have tried. But I don’t really care for Matthew 
Arnold either. He was fetish- and medicine-man in 
his own way, too; and Nietszche and Carlyle and 
Ruskin and Emerson—fetish, fetish, fetish !—self- 
fetishism all through! They got on the nerves of 
the world, however; and are there still, some of 
them. But we're going to change all that. It is 
the day of cheap encyclopedias; learning is dumped 
down at our doors, carriae-paid within the London 
postal district ; and the past is wiped out once for 
all. Elbow-room, my dear Mand, elbow-room; that’s 
what you need. The necessary literary lumber of 
the ages is condensed into a score of morocco-bound 
volumes in a revolving book-case; and there you 
are, ready to begin the world over again for your- 
self. This is the greatest epoch in the history of 
the race. The groves arecut down for match-boxes: 
the graven images ground into insect-powder ; and 
the iconoclast is WomMAN. Bravo us! 

M. E. There is much in what you say, Mrs. 
Scambler. Women are perhaps in a better position 
to overthrow the tyranny of the past than men. But 
will we? Take such vested interests as the Ecclesi- 
astical and Educational establishments, which are 
the endowment of the tyranny of the past. What 
are we doing with regard tothem? Women are still 
the mainstay of the first, and we are fighting tooth 
and nail for a share in the latter. On the day a 
woman became a wrangler the Revolution was set 
back two hundred years. 

Mrs. S. That's because we are fools, my dear. 
Fancy! They have in America the Rev. Jemima 
Smith! We are ona wrong tack in the meantime. 
Instead of developing woman, the supposed-emanci- 
pated are, high and low, perversely imitating man—in 
dress, in education, in manner, and customs. They 
want to wear trousers ; they have clubs, congresses ; 
they are stockbrokers; they address meetings ; they 
are journalists, reviewers; would-be manikins— 
that’s all! How unwittingly they flatter the vanity 











of men! They—we, have no originality; we are 
merely imitative—in the meantime. But inex- 
pensive dictionaries and encyclopedias, my dear, 
will drag the Revolution back again by the hair of 
the head. Every woman will sit in her study with 
her little pot of Bovril, and defy these minotaurs of 
universities. We will leave men their literature, 
their music, painting, sculpture, and we will evolve 
new arts of our own. Think of it, my dear—A NEw 
ArT! I have one at the back of my head: an art 
that shall develop entirely out of womanhood; 
which men will imitate, but never do anything 
original in. Oh, we shall get our own again when 
we cease trying to be men! Now, here is a lady of 
distinct poetic gift, Miss ELINOR SWEETMAN, with a 
volume of “ Pastorals” (DENT), which nobody could 
read without pleasure; especially her “ Pastoral of 
Kyprios,” which ends with a pretty passage :— 

O Cyprian, with thee is melody 

For ever—lo! thy footsteps on the hill 

Maketh the Muse to whisper in the laurel; 

And here, what time our wild sea-pasture shows 

Green, and the beech puts on her green apparel, 

The budded coppice choirs to thee, and | 

Leading my flocks at dusk and dawning, fill 

These lawns and silver slopes beneath the snows 

With pipings sweet—behold on every breeze 

The name of thee is borne in music still. 

Thine are the married voices of deep seas, 

When on our cliffs the wedded waters break; 

Thine are the murmuring fields, and in the pine 

The doves are thine! 

M. E. It is like a treble—a little flat, perhaps— 
to the rich baritone of Tennyson's ‘Come down, O 
maid.” 

Mrs. S. Exactly; it would have been better un- 
rhymed. Miss Sweetman is most pleasing in short 
flights. : 

The starling in his hidden nest, 
Like a low sound of bubbling springs, 
Chuckles the live-long day. 

M. E. Good; although the worms get too long 4 
rest, I think. 

Mrs, S.: 

There came from thousand looming trees, 
The morrow’s ancient warning, 
With sparrow-chirp and finches’ wheeze— 
The jangling of the rusty keys 
About the gates of morning. 

M. E. Bizarre, and seems to have strayed from 
“Miss Kilmansegg.”’ 

Mrs. S. Here is the difficulty, you see: a certain 
woman has distinct poetic gifts—women have no 
originality—what is the woman with poetic gifts to 
do? Echo the men? It’s not good enough for me, 
Maud! A New Art! I will have it! In “Fable 
and Song in Italy,” by E. M. CLeERKE (RICHARDS), 
popular and intelligent chapters on the Italian 
Romantization of the Classics, and the later develop- 
ments of-Italian literature, the Epilogue concludes 
thus: “ While the changed order has moved farther 
and farther away from the Old Ideal, the New Ideal 
still hides behind the horizon.” With us, Maud! I 
am sure it is with us! The Ideals of men have all 
been tried and found wanting; the New Ideal, still 
in the nest of Time, will be hatched by the complete 
emancipation of woman. 

M. E. There are those who think that Ideals have 
had their day, Mrs. Scambler, and expect that the 
New Order will draw its inspiration from Ideas. 

Mrs. S. Ideas instead of Ideals? Yes! 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE PARISH REGISTER. 


ISTORY, that grows dull when it becomes pro- 
vincial, is never more interesting than when, 
shedding its kings and queens, it retires to a village 
with an eye to human nature, and turns inquisitive, 
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and shrewd, and parochial. From the court annals, 
either more scandalous than they ought to be, or 
more tedious, let us turn to the village records, and 
learn there the laws of life and death, operating on 
good, honest, rustic material. 


“Jacke and Jone, they thinke no ill, 

But loving live, and merry still, 

Do their weeke-dayes’ worke, and pray 
Devotedly on the holy day; 

Skip and trip it on the greene, 

And help to chuse the Summer Queene, 
Lash out at a country feast 

Their silver penny with the best.” 


It is not all so idyllic as Campion made it in his 
song; but the record is the more valid because it 
gives grim facts—deaths and funerals—as well as 
Whitsun ales and weddings. So we follow Mr. 
Thiselton-Dyer again, as we have followed him 
before on many like errands, in his latest quest of 
history-writ small, as set forth for our entertainment 
in his “Old English Social Life, as Told by the 
Parish Register” (London: Elliot Stock). 


The Harleian Society, it appears, taking into 
account the genealogical interest attaching to these 
simple chronicles, has undertaken to publish some of 
them in their entirety; but many of us will be 
content to let genealogy alone, and read them for 
the scraps of romance they contain, in the form of 
such liberal excerpts as Mr. Thiselton Dyer provides. 
But, and yet, something of his own particularity as 
a hunter after unconsidered items of human nature 
in such places we shall not fail to learn from him. 
We shall sigh with him over the lost and irrecover- 
able circumstanec2s of the lives of Joan and Jill, 
written on leaves which the village grocer tore from 
the register “for wrapping up his grocery com- 
modities,” or which the curate’s wife, equally 
disinterested, used for making into kettle-holders. 
Such are the accidents of the written word, which 
leave the doubtful ancestry of many of us still veiled 
in an honourable obscurity, and allow us_ to 
conjecture, as a recent ingenuous archivist did about 
Shakespeare, that we are haply the undiscovered 
descendants of Welsh kings. Thus we read that 
some years ago the registers of Kew, containing the 
baptism and marriage of the late Duke of Kent, 
father of the Queen, along with many other 
memoranda of the kind, royal or civil, were stolen. 


But we turn from missing documents to those 
which luckily remain. The Parish Register, it may 
not be known, practically dates back, as an avail- 
able and official thing, no further than Thomas 
Cromwell, in Henry VIII.’s reign. Before that 
time the religious houses kept the local records. A 
century or so later, in 1644-5, it was enacted that “a 
fair register book of velim” should be provided in 
each parish. Since then, with one or two inter- 
ruptions, as in Oliver Cromwell's time, the register 
has continued to serve its purpose of a kind of un- 
conventional public-private parson’s newspaper, 
only to be read by favour, and only to be published 
long after its news was well out of date. But the 
parson does not always shine in the record. Take 
the register of East Lavant, where, under date 29th 
October, 1653, we read of Master Richard Batswortb, 
who was appointed to his charge against the wishes 
of the parishioners, and who, we are told,“ had some 
learning, a great deal of chicanery, though seldom 
more than one coat, which for some time he wore 
the wrong side out—its right side was seen only on 
Sundays—till it was almost worn out; and then he 
had a new one, which he used in the same manner.” 
The parishioners, however, suffer more often than 
the parson, as the latter was so often himself the 
sole scribe, subject to no editorial revision. In 
Middleham parish register you may find, under the 
head of Burials, and so lately as 1792, the names of 
John Sadler and Christopher Felton, lawyer's clerks, 
who are entered by the parson there “as spiritually 
dead,” because of unseemly and scandalous conduct 
















in church. It adds a touch of cynical interest to the 
entry that the parson stigmatises their bad behaviour 
as irrelevant (sic). Did he, one wonders, make 
similar slips in his preaching? But, for the sheer 
tragedy of a parson’s life, shamefully ended 
when he was an octogenarian, one must turn to 
Brandeston, near Wickham Market. An entry 
relating to John Lowes, vicar of that parish, tells 
how, after fifty years in his charge, he was denounced 
as “a wizard.” One Hopkins, who was his chief 
accuser, had, it is drily registered, actually kept the 
unfortunate old man, “then in his eightieth year, 
awake for several nights, till he was delirious, and 
then confessed a familiarity with the Devil.” This 
had such weight with the judge and jury that he 
was condemned to death, and executed, together 
with sixty more, at St. Edmund's Bury. Further 
evidence shows the record in this not at all exagger- 
ated. “I have it,” says a later witness, “ from those 
who watched with him, that they kept him awake 
several nights together, and ran him backwards and 
forewards about the room until he was out of 
breath; then they rested him a little, and then 
they ran him again; and this they did for 
several days and nights together till he was quite 
weary of his life, and scarce sensible of what he said 
or did.” Finally, we read that, not being allowed 
Christian burial, he compo.edly read the Burial 
Service over himself on his way to execution. Many 
other witch-finding and witch-killing episodes, though 
none quite so inconceivable in their cruelty as this 
of John Lowes, vicar, are noted by Mr. Thiselton- 
Dyer as freely scattered in other local records that 
he has exploited 


But the romance is not always so grim or 
freighted with such funereal suggestions. There is 
still something disturbing, howbeit, in the fantasy 
of some of the registrations of weddings that we 
come upon. They remind one at times, in their 
uncomplimentary humour of characterisation, of 
some of Herrick’s very realistic epigrams on his 
parishioners in Devonshire. So we read that on 
June 6th, 1734, “John Housden, widower, a gape- 
mouthed, lazy fellow, and Hannah Mathews, an old, 
toothless, wriggling hag, both of Faversham, were 
trammell’d by license, at the Cathedral, Sea Salter.” 
“Trammell’d by license” is good. It must have 
been the same pen that described another wedding 
in the same church, when the bride was character- 
ised as “a doleful and forbidding, saturnine damsel.” 
But for the grotesque in this holy sacrament 
commend us to the wedding of Cornelius White 
and Ellen Dale at Sheldon, in the Peak of Derby- 
shire; the lady being either seventeen or eighty 
years old, the gentleman a lad of fourteen. 
The register is corroborated in this entry by 
a local chronicler, who describes how the lady, 
“ being rendered incapable of walking by a complica- 
tion of disorders, was carried in a chair” to the 
ceremony, and on the return journey was carried 
back in the same manner, “ the musick playing, by 
her orders, the Duke of Rutland’s Hornpipe before 
her, to which (as she was disabled from dancing) she 
beat time with her hands on her petticoats till she 
got home.” This lady’s humour did not avail her 
for long. Her death, and the fact that she was 
“handsomely interred,” are recorded in the same 
month as that of her marriage. 


But if many of the sensations that made our rural 
forefathers gape are gathered up with something 
more than the verisimilitude of ca!lf-skin and vellum 
in the parish register, all is not idle that it brings. 
Indeed, as good romance is very near akin to good 
history, it will be proved, we imagine, that it is just 
as full of extraordinarily suggestive facts for the 
student of the old village community and its 
traditional sense of zights and privileges, and for 
the folk-lorist, the land reformer, and the church 
chronicler, as it is for the unblushing lover of 
country gossip for its own sake. We commend the 
parish register (in the form we have been considering) 
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as an excellent sick-room companion, for we have 
read it in an influenza, and a better railway train 
beguiler, for we left a story by Boisgobey for its 
pages on a journey to Bath, and thought it the 
better romance of the two. E. R. 


REVIEWS. 


sniitiiilaieaninitt 
GEORGE BORROW. 
Lire, WRITINGS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE Borrow. 


By William J. Knapp, Ph.D., LL.D. London : John Marray. 


Oye few of us are old enough to remember the 
K) effect produced fifty-three yearsago by the publi- 
cation of “ The Bible in Spain.” Never, said adulating 
reviewers, had a book appeared so full of thought and 
incident, of marvellous personal adventures, strangely 
novel characters, sustained and enthralling dialogues, 
vivid and eloquent descriptions. Antonio, the gypsy ; 
Benedict Moll, the treasure-seeker; Judah Lib, the 
Manchegan prophetess; the Alcalde admirer of 
Jeremy Bentham, took their place amongst the 
immortals of literature; and above them towered 
the unknown writer, breaking wild horses, defying 
brigands in the mountains and officials in the towns, 
speaking the cryptic languages, and gaining the 
close confidence, of Spaniards, Moors, gypsies, Jews ; 
a colporteur yet a gentleman, a vagabond yet a 
scholar. In less than two years six editions were 
demanded, since then 26,000 copies have been sold 
in England, 100,000 in America, and the book is still 
on sale, its persistent popularity attested by its 
reduced and cheapened form, shrunk from the 
handsome three volumes of 1813, priced now in 
catalogues at £5, to the bibliographical degeneracy 
of minion type and double columns. With study of 
the book grew eagerness to know the author: and 
in 18419 “ Lavengro, an Autobiography,” was adver- 
tised. Published in 1851, the exciting narrative of 
its earlier volumes was disappointingly broken off ; 
nor was it till 1857 that the sequel followed under 
the title of “Romany Rye,” itself more tantalising 
still from evident mutilation and the intrusion of 
impertinent and inartistic episodes. From such im- 
perfect or misleading data a false Borrow was built 
up. In these volumes, compiled through fifty years of 
toil, by the light, not only of his many published works, 
but of his papers, correspondence, unpublished manu- 
scripts, and notes of travel, with ransack of Norfolk 
newspapers, and questioning of surviving contempo- 
raries, Dr. Knapp claims, irresistibly as it seems to 
us, to present a trustworthy and authentic life of a 
man who well deserves it, promising us at the same 
time a complete re-editing of the books which com- 
prise the autobiography, with suppressions restored. 
mystifications rectified, and difficulties explained. 
George Henry Borrow was born in 1803 at East 
Dereham in Norfolk, and baptised in the curious 
double-towered church where only three years 
before the poet Cowper had been laid to rest. His 
father, after a somewhat riotous youth in his native 
Cornwall, subsided into a steady young Captain 
and Adjutant of Militia, with a claim to special 
repute resting on a drawn battle of an hour's dura- 
tion which he once maintained with Big Ben Brain, 
the famous pugilist. The child moved with his 
father’s regiment from place to place : to Edinburgh, 
where he was placed at the High School under 
Principal Pillans, and became intimate with the 
strange drummer boy David Haggart, who passed 
afterwards through highway robbery and murder to 
the gallows; to Clonmell, learning Irish in the fields 
from the wild Irish lad Murtagh; to Norwich, at 
whose ancient grammar school he was contemporary 
with Rajah Brooke, Dr. Martineau, and Sir Archdale 
Wilson. It was here that he developed his extra- 
ordinary genius for languages, learning Romany 
from the Mousehold Heath gipsies; French, Italian, 
Spanish from a banished priest ; Greek, Hebrew, 





Arabic, from a Jew named Levy, whom he calls 
“ Mousha” in “ Lavengro”’; Gaelic, Danish, Norse, 
Welsh from books; German from the brilliant 
William Taylor, whose translation of Biirger’s 
“Lenore” first awakened in Walter Scott his 
capacity for ballad-writing. Here, too, amongst 
the roughs at the Norwich fairs, he gained his know- 
ledge of horseflesh; to ride a savage steed bare- 
backed he had been taught when a boy in Ireland; 
here, lastly, he became an accomplished boxer under 
the tuition of his friend Thurtell, hanged in after 
years for the murder of the sharper Weare : 


They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they battered in, 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He dwelt in Lyon’s Inn 


sang Theodore Hook in lines which Scott loved to 
quote. Equipped with this varied erudition, and 
with little else, Borrow went up to London, carrying 
an introduction from Taylor to Sir Richard Phillips, 
publisher and editor. For him he did underpaid 
hack work, translations chiefly, in JVhe Monthly 
Magazine and Universal Review, with a compilation 
on “ Celebrated Trials,’ gleaned from the Newgate 
Calendar; and, attracted by an advertisement in a 
bookseller’s window demanding a novel or tale, 
wrote in a few days a “ Life of Joseph Snell,” which 
not even Dr. Knapp can trace, receiving for it £20, 
and leaving London to wander while the money 
lasted. The exciting “ Lavengro ™ stories of Slingsby, 
of Mrs. Hearne and her poisonous drow, of the 
Flaming Tinman, of Peter Williams and his sin 
against the Holy Ghost, fit into this period; and 
here, too, we are introduced to the strangely 
romantic figure of Isopel Berners. This girl's 
character, brought out with true dramatic skill by 
dialogue rather than description, is, as Kingsley 
used to say, “too good not to be true.” Her 
virginal dignity surviving a workhouse childhood, 
low domestic service, society of tramps and tinkers ; 
her immense strength, beauty, stature, frank yet 
modest mien; her gradual liking for Borrow which 
he parries and puts by; her departure and return; 
her thoughtful rejection of his wooing at the last; 
the parting scene, where, standing in the sunshine 
at the mouth of Dumper’s Dingle, she slowly lifts 
her arms and waves a last farewell, make an episode 
equal in affecting interest to anything we can recall 
in narrative or fiction. Formed for each other, if 
ever man and maiden were, yet artistically we 
approve of her departure; their union might have 
broken the spell which is riveted by their severance. 

There ensues a period of seven years, during 
which it is difficuit to follow him. He called it the 
“Veiled Period,” and wished it to be inferred that 
he had spent the time in European and Asiatic 
wanderings. Dr. Knapp believes these voyagings to 
have been imaginary, except for an undoubted 
period of travel in Spain and France, where he 
became acquainted with Vidocq, thief, spy, detective, 
translating and publishing his memoirs—a book 
which fascinated us, we remember, in our own 
school-days. The greater part of the time was em- 
ployed in toiling at booksellers’ work to gain his 
daily bread. At its expiration comes his introduc- 
tion to the Bible Society by Mr. Cunningham, rector 
of Lowestoft, who recommended him to their Com- 
mittee as a man who could read the Bible in thirteen 
languages. He was invited to visit Russia in order 
to superintend the publication of the Bible in the 
difficult Manchu Tartar, or Court language of China ; 
and after six months spent in acquiring the new 
dialect, diversified by a translation of the Gospel 
of St. Luke into Mexican, he sailed in 1833. St. 
Petersburg filled him with rapture; he was wel- 
comed by distinguished scholars, found access to the 
best libraries, devoted his spare time to the study 
of Mongolian and Chinese. The labour of his special 
mission was immense. A printing-office had to be 
established, German type-setters imported and 
trained, every line of their work superintended and 
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revised; the whole task of correcting, printing, 
binding, rested on Borrow alone. The work was 
done, attested by experts as admirable; and 
he offered to go himself to China, carrying 
the Bibles for distribution; but a passport to 
Manchuria was refused by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and the books were dispatched to England, 
whither Borrow followed them. He had shown 
himself too valuable to be laid aside, and was 
promptly sent upon a mission to Portugal and 
Spain. He pushed on from Lisbon to Badajoz, 
thence in gypsy company to Madrid, translating on 
the way, and subsequently printing the Gospel of 
St. Luke in Calo Romano or Spanish Romany ; 
obtained permission to print Bibles, and organised 
their sale in the bookshops of the capital. Thence 
alone or with hired guides he set forth to sell them 
in the villages, traversing the most unpropitious 
parts of northern and north-western Spain. The 
clergy took the alarm, insisted on the suppression of 
the sales; Borrow was recalled by the Society, and 
returned home with Mrs. Clarke, an old Norfolk 
friend, a widow, somewhat older than himself. She 
is described as the best woman of business in Kast 
Anglia, and she so exhibited herself on this occasion. 
Bent on converting the friend into a husband, she 
followed him to Gibraltar, caught him at Seville, 
bore him back to England, and married him in a 
week after landing. She was the owner of a property 
near Lowestoft; her cottage on the shore of Oulton 
Broad became their home for many years, and here 
in a summer-house filled with books the greater 
number of his works was written—‘ The Gypsies in 
Spain ” or “ Zineali”’’; “ The Bible in Spain,” compiled 
from his letters to the Society; and “ Lavengro.” 
So soon as this was published he started for the 
East, travelling through the Danube provinces and 
Turkey; there are traces of this journey in the 
Hungarian story of “Romany Rye.” Annoyed by 
the invasion of a railway which cut through his 
estate, he removed to Yarmouth, whence he walked 
through Cornwall and Wales, amassing in the last 
country materials for his delightful book, * Wild 
Wales,” and visiting the Isle of Man, talking their 
language to the astonished natives, and hunting for 
Manx literature. His visit gave an impulse to Manx 
scholars which resulted in the formation of a Manx 
Society for deciphering runic inscriptions and 
collecting the carvals or carols preserved in lone 
farmhouses and cottages. He settled for a time 
in London, where his wife died, and then returned 
to Oulton to publish the last of his books, “ Romano 
Lavo-Lil,” or Romany vocabulary, with something 
of the old charm in its interpolated narratives, but 
antiquated and obsolete in its etymologies. When 
“ Zinecali” was written, he stood alone in England as 
possessing a knowledge of Romany; but in thirty- 
three years the language had been studied by 
scholars in Germany and England, and with the 
philological knowledge they had brought to bear 
upon it he had not kept pace. His last years 
seem to have been spent in Norwich; we hear of 
him through Theodore Watts, from Mr. Leland, 
from Edward Fitzgerald, from Frances Power Cobbe, 
whose notice of her colloquy with him is a delicious 
lesson in the art of indirect self-glorification. He 
died in 1881. 

Dr. Knapp may feel that he has well performed 
his task; has disentangled and verified his hero's 
public life, and has brought out effectively that 
private, personal side of him without which no 
biography is satisfying. Of his striking physical 
beauty there are many testimonies: six feet three in 
height, he had a smooth face, hair snow white at 
thirty, brilliant black searching eyes, gentle manner, 
and quiet speech, broken at times by bursts of ani- 
mated and deeply interesting talk. In the “ Mediter- 
ranean Travels” of Colonel Napier, who met him 
at Seville, and describes him as “The Unknown,” 
is a tribute to his polyglot accomplishments. The 
Colonel tried him in English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Hindu, finding him equally at home in all; he con- 





versed in German with an Austrian Baron, gave 
orders in Romaic to his Greek servant, and, falling 
in, on an excursion, with gypsies who seemed 
dangerous, uttered a few words in their own tongue, 
which brought them all prostrate to his feet. As 
a fact, he left behind him, printed or in manu- 
script, translations into English from twenty-eight 
languages, translations from English into six. Of 
extraordinarily vigorous constitution, he was yet 
subject to fits of despairing melancholy which he 
called the “ horrors,” and from which sweet music 
would arouse him. He had a passion for mystifica- 
tion, habitually misstating his age, insisting tena- 
ciously on his “ Veiled Period,” professing familiarity 
with places which he had never seen, posing as the 
mysterious traveller, misnaming his characters— 
Jasper Petulengro was in reality Ambrose—abruptly 
terminating exciting narratives, anachronising real 
incidents, as in his encounter with the famous 
stallion ‘‘Marshland Shales”; the whole a serious 
addition to the toil of his conscientious biographer. 
He nourished passionate and widely reaching 
enmities—like Johnson’s “dear Bathurst,” he was a 
good hater; hated the whole Peto family because 
Sir Morton laid a railway line through his estate ; 
hated all the Bowrings. and vilified them in‘ Romany 
Kye,” because of an unhandsome trick played him 
by his old friend Sir John; buted the Martineaus 
root and branch because, when at school, he had 
been “horsed” on the present Dr. Martineau’s in- 
offensive back; hated the Oulton rector and his 
family because their respective dogs had quarrelled ; 
bitterly hated Walter Scott, no one quite knew why. 
Probably Isopel was right in her rejection of him, 
believing that he had madness in his blood. Union 
with her sound, healthy, masterful nature might 
have sweetened and raised his own, though the 
distractions of their nomad life would have left no 
leisure nor inclination for the architecture of his 
famous works. To them, we hope and believe, will 
betake themselves all readers of Dr. Knapp’s admir- 
able Life; their gratitude for his achievements will 
be enhanced tenfold if he fulfils his promise of 
restoring to them in connected form the marvellous 
autobiography which has tantalised them hitherto 
by the erratic and dissipated confusions of 
“ Lavengro,” “ Romany Rye,” and * Wild Wales.” 


ARCH-EOLOGY AND ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


AUTHORITY AND ARCH.®OLOGY, SACRED AND PROFANE. 
Essays on the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and 
Classical Literature. -« By 8. R. Driver, D.D.; Ernest A. 
Gardner, M.A.; F. LI. Griffith, M.A.; F. Haverfield, M.A. ; 
A. C. Headlam, B.D.; D. G. Hogarth, M.A. With an 
Introductory Chapter on the Nature of Archwology by the 
Editor. Edited by David G. Hogarth, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Director of the British School at Athens. 
London: John Murray. 


Tue title of this book is not very felicitous, for 
what it signifies is not by any means obvious. It 
admits as many interpretations as might perplex 
any schoolman or lawyer. But the book itself is, 
alike in purpose and contents, excellent. It is a 
series of essays by scholars of greater or less 
distinction in their respective fields, and is intended 
to show what knowledge has been recently gained 
by archeological research in those countries of the 
nearer East which were the homes of the ancient 
classical and cognate civilisations. With more or 
less consciousness in most of the essayists, not by 
any means with equal consciousness in all of them, 
the degree of authority which belongs to archeology, 
and the limits which must be allowed to it, are 
defined and even carefully drawn. The book is not 
exactly a reply to certain extravagant claims which 
have been made on behalf of the monuments, 
but it puts the other side of the case judiciously 
and weightily. The monuments here appear, 
not as speaking the ultimate word as to either 
ancient history or literature, but as elucidatory 
and illustrative of the one and as corrective and 
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amplificatory of the other. The editor of the series 
is himself a successful investigator and excavator, as 
well as an ingenious and accomplished scholar. He 
has been educated by literature as well as by ex- 
ploration, and he is too well acquainted with both 
to allow letters to fall a victim to the tyranny of 
the spade. The Old Testament in relation to the 
monuments, to Egyptian and Babylonian discoveries, 
has been placed in the careful and skilful hands of 
Canon Driver, who enjoys not simply an English, 
but a European reputation for fine scholarship, for 
critical acumen, for enlightened and balanced judg- 
ment. Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria are exhibited 
in their relations to classical history, especially to 
Herodotus and Diodorus, by the very competent 
knowledge of Mr. Francis LI. Griffith. The editor 
himself describes the wonderful series of excavations 
on the ancient classical soil, especially those of 
Schliemann, which have so enormously added to our 
conception of the age and the range of civilisation 
in Greece and the Greek islands and the shores of 
the Levant. Mr. Ernest Gardner, so long connected 
with the School of Athens, describes what has been 
done for historic Greece, Mr. Haverfield for the 
Roman world, and Mr. A. C. Headlam for the early 
Church. On the whole, the book is an excellent 
conspectus of the progress of discovery, the chief 
persons by whom it has been conducted, and its 
most assured results in correction or elucidation of 
ancient history, literature, and institutions. 

In a brief introductory essay the editor judic. 
iously discusses the nature and indicates the 
limitations of archeology. He does not, with 
the late Sir Charles Newton, claim for it the 
extravagant name of the “science of all the human 
past”; he is content with the more modest and, 
on the whole, more accurate definition of it as the 
“science of the treatment of the material remains 
of the human past.” This he terms the “lesser” 
as distinguished from the “greater” archeology. 
He emphasises the distinction of the material from 
the literary documents, and concedes that archeology 
so defined “stops short of any possibility of truly 
reconstituting the picture of the human past”; for 
to this the literary documents are all-essential. He 
happily indicates the different value of the material 
and the literary by comparing our knowledge of 
ancient Egypt with our knowledge of classic Greece. 
The analogy is felicitous and striking. We know 
from the monuments the aspects and the accidents 
of Egyptian life as we do not know those of Greek. 
We know how the Egyptians lived, what they ate, 
how they dressed, the implements they used in the 
house and in the field. We know by physiognomy, 
colour, and dress, themselves and the neighbours 
that surrounded them, the peoples they met as foes 
or cultivated as friends. We know how they 
embalmed and buried their dead. We know the 
sort of temples they worshipped in, the forms they 
ascribed to their deities, the symbols they used, 
natural or artificial, to express their ideas. We can 
be present at once in the boudoir of an Egyptian 
beauty, in the temple of the priest, in the palace of 
the king at a reception of ambassadors, at a feast, 
at a solemn act of worship. We can watch him 
dying, and we can hear the very lamentations the 
people make when he is dead. So far, then, as the 
outward features of life were concerned, we know 
Egypt as we do not know Greece. But the moment 
it comes to the mind or spirit which made and con- 
stituted a people’s character and determined its 
place in history, the matter is entirely changed. 
We know Greece from within; the ideas it loved, 
the end it attempted to reach, its ambitions and its 
policies, the ideals of its philosophers, the visions of 
its poets, the jealousies, the characters, and the 
achievements of its statesmen. It is a land that 
lives tous. It is not merely a pictured land told by 
the colour and form that the eye can trace in 
speaking images on the wall. Bvt it is a land of 
living persons, persons that live to us all the more 
that it is their minds and words we have rather than 





their images, and that by the very life within them. 
selves they make life to live within us. So far, then, 
as knowledge from “ literary” as distinguished from 
“material” documents is concerned, we may say 
that all that the “ material” can give us is dead 
until it be quickened and made articulate by the 
“literary.” 

Canon Driver's is the longest and most elaborate 
essay in the book. It would be perhaps too much 
to say that it is the most interesting where al] 
are of interest, but it discusses questions that have 
to many a deeper touch of interest than any of 
the others. It traces with admirable skill the 
affinities of the narrative of the Creation and of 
Paradise in Genesis with the mythological tales of 
Chaldwa. But he happily indicates the change 
which the sublime and severe monotheism of the 
Hebrew author effected in the material. What 
comes out very strikingly is the much less influence 
Egypt seems to have exercised on Israel than 
Babylonia did. Two related facts are indeed very 
significant—the paucity of references to Israel in 
the Egyptian monuments, especially to Israel of the 
Bondage and the Exodus, and the very few traces 
of Egyptian influence in Israel. One would have 
beforehand expected that the strong belief in a life 
to come, the vividness with which the Egyptian 
imagination pictured the hall of Judgment, the 
entrance of the soul into the presence of the Judge, 
and the solemn rigour of the Judge’s inquisition, 
would have powerfully affected the Hebrew notion 
of the soul, of the after-life, and of the relation of 
the God who had created to the Judge who weighed 
the acts and character of the soul in the balances 
of his infinite wisdom. But, curiously, Israel passed 
out of Egypt without spoiling the Egyptians, where 
the spoils would have been of most lasting value. 
There is no idea so late in being developed in Israel 
as the idea of the Future; and when it did come 
the impulse came from the East rather than from 
the West. The aflinities were still through Baby- 
lonia rather than through the land and people of 
the Nile. 

The editor's own contribution is remarkable for 
the way in which it marshals the results of archzo- 
logical research in connection with “ prehistoric 
Greece,” and the lucid exposition of deductions that 
may safely be drawn from them. An impressive 
vision follows of the ages that must have passed 
in the slow ripening of the civilisation that prepared 
the fine blossom of Hellenic culture. The origins 
not simply of man but of his beliefs, of his customs 
and achievements, are being slowly pushed back- 
wards, and we are coming to realise how immense 
the time has been during which the religions and 
civilisations that marked his highest moments have 
been slowly built up. It is something to have also 
at once the affinities and the independencies of 
these civilisations indicated ; how Babylonia affected 
Israe], how Egypt affected Phoenicia and Phoenicia 
Greece, and yet how little any one or all of these 
influences taken by itself can explain the result. 
There is, in spite of the use or misuse of the term 
miracle, something impressive in the words of the 
editor :—* By so much arch:eology may ciaim to 
have explained away the miracle; it can show 
whence came the vehicles of Hellenic self-expression, 
and why the Hellenes employed the vehicles they 
did. But, like all archwology, it does not explain 
the existence of the Hellenic spirit, or tell us whence 
the Greek derived the political, the social, or the 
religious ideals which lifted him above his fellow- 
men. And so in this microcosm, as in the universe, 
we come back to miracle. We trace back the cir- 
cumstance and the house of life, but not life itself.” 
And these words are as true of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Israel, and Rome as of Greece. 

We have no space to notice the admirable and 
graphic essay of Mr. Gardner, which is full of the 
vividness that comes of intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with the scenes and the work he describes; 
nor the excellent epitomes and careful discussions of 
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the other contributors. The book is of such a 
aniform excellence of quality as is rarely attained 
in work of scholars which is intended for popular 
instruction. 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Tue StorY OF THE CrviL WAR. By John Codman Ropes, 
LL.D. Part I.: The Campaign of 1562. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tur profusion of materials for the history of the 
Civil War is extraordinary. No contest has ever 
produced such a superabundance of pitces justifi- 
catives. Every important incident has been the 
subject of warm controversy, and every mistake 
has inspired a crowd of critics and of apologists. So 
strong has been the personal bias that calm judg- 
ment is only now beginning to assert itself, and the 
historian is taking the place of the advocate. Colonel 
Henderson's careful study of the military career 
of Stonewall Jackson is an excellent example of the 
skilful handling of the masses of material available 
since the United States Government published the 
war records, and the appearance of the second 
instalment of Mr. Ropes’s short history will be 
welcomed by all students of the complex operations 
of 1862. The year marks a period in which the 
Federal Government embarked upon two consider- 
able offensive projects, of which one completely 
disappointed expectations, and the other failed 
absolutely. Mr. Ropes traces first the developments 
in the West arising out of General Buell’s plan 
fora movement up the valleys of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee in combination with an advance upon 
Bowling Green and Nashville by which it was in- 
tended to clear Kentucky of the Confederate forces 
and to occupy the State of Tennessee. For the 
execution of such a plan many conditions were 
unfavourable. McClellan, then General-in-Chief and 
powerful in the councils of the President, had never 
cordially approved of Buell’s proposals. Halleck, in 
charge of the Missouri department, at first opposed 
the scheme, and then changed his mind and ordered 
the immediate execution of a part of it. There was 
no general in the west invested with adequate 
authority to direct the operations as a whole, and 
the proceedings were compromised at the outset by 
the gross mistake of “ entrusting the fortunes of the 
campaign to co-operation between two officers of 
equal rank in different departments, instead of to 
the single and uncontrolled direction of a single 
general on the spot.’”’ The monstrous idea of carry- 
ing on a great war by the agency of independent 
generals commanding geographical divisions of the 
theatre of operations was, however, still cherished, 
and the Federal Government had yet to learn the 
first principles of military art. The higher ad- 
ministration of large armies in the field cannot be 
carried on in water-tight compartments. 

Fort Henry surrendered after a bombardment by 
Foote’s gunboats, and the considerable force which 
General Johnston had most unwisely assigned to 
Fort Donelson was attacked by Grant and nearly 
all captured. This was the first real success of the 
Northern arms; but the advantage was lost by the 
hopeless ineptitude of Halleck. At Shiloh, Grant’s 
army was caught by Johnston totally unprepared, 
and but for the arrival of reinforcements from 
Buell it would have been destroyed. The situation 
was saved by the exertions of the divisional generals ; 
but Grant made no attempt to direct the fighting, 
and, as Mr. Ropes points out, “he can hardly be 
said to have undertaken to prefer on this day the 
functions of a commander.” At Shiloh, as on many 
other occasions, the Union army was not commanded. 
The failure of the Confederate attack, and the 
general disorganisation which resulted, gave Grant 
a fine opportunity for striking a decisive blow with 
the large number of fresh troops placed at his 
disposal by Buell; but the chance was thrown away, 
and Beauregarde fell back fifty miles to the south 
of Corinth unpursued. The great effort had spent 








itself, and Halleck, now appointed to the supreme 
command in the west, failed to take advantage of 
his superior strength, and dispersed his forces while 
incubating fresh projects. 

The game of war in the east was far more com- 
plicated, and in the middle of May the outlook at 
the Confederate capital was threatening. McClel- 
land’s army had advanced up the peninsula from 
Fort Monroe, and the lines of Yorktown had been 
evacuated. Richmond was almost unfortified. The 
Merrimac had been sunk by her commander. ‘The 
Federal fleet was master of the situation, and could 
move up the James river to a point eight miles 
from Richmond. McDowell with 40,000 men was 
ready to reinforce the army of the Potomac, bring- 
ing it up to a total of 150,000 men. How the whole 
scheme hopelessly collapsed Mr. Ropes ably explains. 
There was no failure of fighting power on the Union 
side, but the superior direction of the campaign was 
so faulty and so vacillating that success was im- 
possible. The change was as dramatic as any that 
the history of war records. Jackson's brilliant 
operations in the Shenandoah Valley, to which the 
author does scant justice, told heavily at Wash- 
ington, whence President Lincoln, with tne assistance 
of Mr. Stanton and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
were affecting to conduct the war. McDowell's 
movement to join McClellan eas suspected, and 
futile schemes for the capture of Jackson were 
hastily arranged. The great Confederate leader 
having perfectly accomplished his object, withdrew, 
and McClellan soon found himself attacked by the 
bulk of the army of Northern Virginia under Lee. 
After the seven days’ fighting and marching, which 
ended in the repulse of Lee’s attack at Malvern Hill, 
the army of the Potomac found itself at Harrison's 
Landing on the James river, where later it was 
re-embarked. The Federal losses in these seven days 
amounted to 15,800 men, and those of the Con- 
federates to more than 20,000 men; but Lee had 
relieved Richmond from all immediate dangers, and 
McClellan’s peninsular campaign had ended igno- 
miniously. Swiftly the tables were now turned, 
and the Confederates took the offensive, defeat- 
ing Pope’s army heavily at Bull Run and driving 
it back behind the defences of Washington. Lee 
had, however, barely 55,000 men, and though he 
raided into Maryland his invasion of the Union 
States had spent itself, and he was obliged on the 
17th September to fight the defensive battle of 
Sharpsburg against a considerably superior force. 
If McClellan, who was reinforced on the 18th by 
12,000 men, had attacked, Lee’s army, with the 
Antietam river at its back, must have been 
destroyed or captured, as Mr. Ropes intimates. This 
would have been a tremendous blow to the Con- 
federate cause; but McClellan, though strongly 
urged to fight by Franklin, lost his opportunity. 
The heavy sacrifices before Sharpsburg brought no 
decisive result, and Lee retired southward to turn 
savagely upon his pursuers and to defeat Burnside 
at Fredericksburg. In the west the command 
passed to Buell after Halleck’s removal to Washing- 
ton as General-in-Chief ; but Bragg’s invasion of 
Kentucky and Tennessee created much uneasiness, 
and the military situation being imperfectly under- 
stood, Buell was superseded by Rosecrans, who 
narrowly escaped being routed at Murfreesboro’. 

The general results of the campaigns of 1862 were 
far more favourable to the Confederates than could 
have been expected, and the cause was unquestion- 
ably due to incapacity in the general direction of 
the Northern armies and to the loss of opportunities 
by their generals. As Mr. Ropes states :— 


Twice during the year might the Confederate army of the 
west have been attacked under exceptionally favourable cireum- 
stances by a much more powerful force; but Grant after Shiloh 
and Halleck after Corinth threw away their chances. No 
similar opportunities were offered to Buell or to Rosecrans. . . . 
In the east, by the interference of President Lincoln and 
Secretary Stanton with MecClellan’s plan of uniting the force 
under McDowell to the army near Richmond in the latter part 
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of May; the best chance of success offered in the course of the 
peninsular campaign was thrown away; while McClellan, by 
not attacking Lee at Sharpsburg on September 1th, failed to 
improve this most promising opportunity for destroying the 
army of Northern Virginia which up to that time had presented 
itself. 


Again, on the 18th of September McClellan lost a 
chance, and the unopposed withdrawal of Lee’s force 
across the river in face of a largely inferior army is 
perhaps a greater reproach to McClellan's general- 
ship than his failure to attack on the 16th, before 
the brigades of McLaws had reinforced the Con- 
federates. The desperate fighting which occurred 
in 1862, and the heavy losses, show clearly the 
sterling worth of the troops on either side; but Lee 
and Jackson alone of independent leaders showed 
genius for command, and Mr. Davis proved to have 
far greater grasp of the principles of war than 
President Lincoln and Mr. Stanton. Nor were the 
latter fortunate in their choice of men. A more 
unhappy selection than that of Halleck as General-in- 
Chief could hardly have been made, and both Pope 
and Burnside, for different reasons, were absolutely 
unfit for high command. The frequent changes, 
which must have been exceedingly injurious to the 
Northern armies, show how little knowledge of 
military needs was available at Washington, where, 
as Mr. Ropes points out 

The President and Secretary acted in this regard as would 
the stockholders of a corporation, who should either neglect to 
read or be incompetent to understand the reports of the directors, 
and should vote to retain them in office or to dismiss them, as 
they did or did not declare dividends. 


Dividends are things easily understood by any- 
one; expert knowledge and special training are 
required to enable the advantages and drawbacks 
of a complex military situation to be correctly 
estimated. Mr. Ropes’s second volume is a valuable 
aid to the study of the operations during an im- 
portant phase of the Civil War. His pages are free 
from all taint of partiality, and alike in marshalling 
facts and in pursuing a due sense of relative pro- 
portions, he shows the true instinct of the historian. 
The campaigns of 1862 teach many great lessons. 
Immense forces, much gallantry, and cruel sacritices 
failed to achieve any decisive results, because the 
efforts were misdirected. The evils which necessarily 
arise from faulty strategy have never been more 
forcibly or more painfully illustrated. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
Tue CampripGe Naturat History. Vol VI Insects, 


Part Il. By David Sharp, M.A. Cantab, M.B. Edin., F.R.S. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


Dr. SHARP'S volume contains the concluding portion 
of the task undertaken by him, and is in every way 
worthy of its predecessor. In that volume, after a 
general introduction on the structure, development 
and classification of insects, the author dealt with 
the spring-tails (Thysanura); cockroaches, locusts, 
grasshoppers and crickets (Orthoptera):; termites or 
white ants, stone-flies, dragon-flies, May-flies and 
caddises (Neuroptera, in the widest sense), and the 
saw-flies, gall-flies, and ichneumons (Hymenoptera, 
in part). This arrangement left for the present 
volume the bees, wasps and ants (Hymenoptera, in 
part); beetles (Coleoptera); butterflies and moths 
(Lepidoptera), the vast army of two-winged flies 
(Diptera), the fleas (Aphaniptera), the thrips (Thy- 
sanoptera), bugs (Hemiptera)—a very extensive 
order, so destructive to plant-life that, “if anything 
were to exterminate their enemies, we ourselves 
should probably be starved in a few months "—and 
the exclusively parasitic Anoplura. Dr. Sharp's 
experience on the “ Zoological Record” has been of 
great service to him, and he has utilised his know- 
ledge of the literature of the subject for the benefit 
of his public, which will be a very large one. It 
may be that there are fewer original entomological 
workers in this country than there are on the 





Continent; but, on the other hand, the number of 
those who take an intelligent interest in the subject 
is far greater with us. These amateur naturalists 
will find the volume of the greatest possible assist- 
ance, while serious workers will welcome it as an 
extremely convenient handbook, in which the latest 
results of original research at home and abroad are 
clearly and succinctly summarised. No book so 
comprehensive and of such value has appeared since 
Westwood’s “ Classification” marked an epoch in 
the literature of entomology sixty years ago. 

The plan is exceedingly simple. At the com- 
mencement a scheme of classification is given setting 
cut in tabular form the Orders and Suborders, with 
their Families and Subfamilies or tribes, the defini- 
tions being supplied in the text. The treatment is 
clear and, considering the space at command and the 
extent of the subject, marvellously full. It is by 
no means overburdened with technicalities, while 
new terms are always explained, generally with 
a reference to the source whence they were taken. 
The special differential note is the large amount of 
space devoted to development and habits: and it 
is exceedingly pleasant to find that the author has 
drawn upon the stores of his personal knowledge for 
interesting details that will be new to many of his 
readers. There is no detailed bibliography, the lack 
of which is supplied by copious references in foot- 
notes, among which the “ Bulletin" of the Illinois 
State Laboratory of Natural History is quoted 
several times, The excellent work done in the 
American State Laboratories makes one deplore 
that there is not a single fresh-water biological 
station in the United Kingdom, and that investi- 
gations on our aquatic fauna and flora, if carried 
on at all, must be carried on by private individuals 
at their own cost, and without the benefit of the 
appliances which a properly arranged station would 
be sure to possess. 

The author's knowledge of the literature has 
enabled him to raise the credit of the bee to evena 
higher standard than that claimed for it by Watts 
of improving “each shining hour,’ for he records 
Hoffer's confirmation of Godart's story, told some 
200 years ago and treated as a fable, of the trumpeter- 
bee, kept in some nests of Bombus to rouse the com 
munity to work in the morning; and (apparently 
from his own observation) he tells how bees of the 
same genus will work in this country by moonlight. 
Of symbiosis he gives perhaps the most striking 
cases known, and only recorded in the early part 
of this year. An Oriental carpenter-bee has a 
special chamber in the abdomen, which is utilised as 
a dwelling place by certain mites. This arrange- 
ment for the comfort of the guests is on a higher 
plane than that offered by certain sea-cucumbers 
and sea-anemones to small fishes or by some jelly- 
fish to amphipod crustacea. There is an interesting 
summary of the present knowledge of the habits 
of fossorial wasps with regard to their storing the 
larval cells with insects and spiders which have been 
killed or paralysed by stings in the nerve-centres. 
In the chapter on ants the reason for the many 
different forms—technically, the polymorphism of 
the group—is discussed, and the author seems 
inclined to side with those who hold that different 
sexes and castes (workers or soldiers) are produced 
by differences in the quantity or quality of the food 
supplied to the larve. Space must be found fora 
brief extract of the nest building habits of the 
common red ant ((Lcophylla smaragdina) of the 
East, which forms shelters in trees by curling 
the leaves together and joining them at the edges. 
This was recorded by Aitken (“ Naturalist on the 
Prowl,” p. 192), though he seems to have missed the 
most important point. Workers pull down the edges 
of the leaves which they hold in position, but are 
powerless to fasten, since they have no spinning 
glands. Another party of workers comes up, each 
holding a larva in its jaws. The mouth of the larva 
is applied to the parts where the cement is required, 
and it is made to disgorge the sticky material. A 
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figure of a worker holding a larva is given from a 
specimen captured in the act. The figuring of the 
tibial combs (p. 135) is of great value, and should 
serve to banish from books the vague statement 
that ants clean their antenn# “ with their legs.” 
The classification adopted for the Beetles will 
offer no difficulty. A good deal of new matter is 
introduced with respect to sound-producing organs, 
and larve are freely figured as well as the perfect 
insects. In the case of British species one would 
have liked to have seen original drawings from 
British-taken specimens. Schiiddte’s figures are, of 
course, admirable in their way; but it seems 
scarcely worth while to go to a Danish journal for 
an illustration of the larva of a tiger-beetle (p. 200), 
The larva in its burrow is by no means rare, and 
a picture of the burrow, with the creature ready to 
pounce on some passing insect, would have been far 
more helpful to the general reader. On the other 
hand, it must be said that illustrations like that of 
eggs and larva of the asparagus beetle (p. 281) from 
nature, leave nothing to be desired. The chapter on 
Butterflies and Moths is excellent, and contains a 
good key to the families. In the section on wing- 
development justice is hardly done to the work of 
the older naturalists, nor is mention made of Miall’s 
“Round the Year,” which contains a brief summary 
of the observations of Malpighi, Swammerdam, and 
Réaumur. This oversight is the more remarkable 
as in the next chapter on the Flies (Diptera) there 
are frequent references to Miall’s earlier book on 
Aquatic Insects, and mention is made of his having 
worked out, in conjunction with Shelford, the life- 
history of Phalacrocera replicata, a British crane- 
fly with an aquatic larva. The last chapter deals 
with the Bugs, of which there are over 1,000 British 
species, most of them feeding on plants, though 
many of the aquatic forms are predatory. The 
only one that attacks man directly is the un- 
savoury insect which has given its name to the 
Order; but he is indirectly affected by the plant- 
bugs, which include the aphides, phylloxera, and the 
scale-insects. To their credit, it must be said that 
the eggs of a few species are eaten in Mexico; wax 
is secreted by the lantern-flies (so called because 
they were formerly believed to be luminous) and 
by some of the Coccids, from which we also get 
lac and cochineal; and we learn from Dr. Sharp 
that the manna mentioned in Exodus is pretty 
certainly the honey-dew secreted by a Coccid which 
lives on a species of Tamarix, and is not produced 
directly by the plant, as some have supposed. 





A HISTORY OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


THe Heart or Asta: A History or Russtan TURKESTAN 
AND THE CENTRAL ASIAN KHANATES FROM THE 
Earuiest Times. By Francis Henry Skrine, formerly a 
Member of H.M. Indian Civil Service; and Edward 
Denison Ross, Ph.D., Professor of Persian at University 
College, London. With 19 Illustrations from Sketches 
by Verestchagin, numerous Photographs, and 2 Maps. 
London : Methuen & Co. 


In the long list of publications relating to Central 
Asia this one will take its place as the most compre- 
hensive and complete, summarily disposing, as it 
does, of the entire history of the whole area from 
earliest record to present date, and drawing on 
hitherto untapped sources in Persian, Arabic, and 
Russian. For popular interest the narrative in 
its first half is too summary. Multiply the 
area of subject-matter (its kernel, Russian Tur- 
kestan, alone measures 1,500,000 square miles) by 
the duration of time through which its history 
extends — from the 6th century BC., or 2,500 
years ; next multiply the area by the duration of a 
history such as Freeman's “ Norman Conquest,” and 
noting how the former is comprised in 221 pages, the 
latter in 5 vols., each 650 to 900 pages, he may 
estimate the relative proportions in the two works 
of amount of matter to letter-press. Of course, the 











221 pages on Central Asia are not distributed 
throughout according to the same proportion of 
extent of ground to quantity of record. In the 
earlier times whereof extant documents are few, 
the record strides at the rate sometimes of a 
sentence to a century of history; in later and 
more fully documented times the letterpress is 
planned on a much larger scale. To the reader 
not specially versed in Oriental history, the be- 
ginning of the first half will be mostly a string of 
names little substantiable. Variations of trans- 
literation add to the reader's difficulties. The 
Mongol conqueror, e.g , is variously named Genghiz, 
Gengis, Zingis, Tchinguiz, Jenghiz, and Chingiz, 
The second part of the book, pp. 225-428, after an 
introductory chapter sketching the rise of the 
Russian state, tells the tale of the Russification of 
Asia, which may be said to begin with the capture, 
in 1587, of Sibir, near which in 1604 was built the 
town of Tobolsk. The latter half therefore disposes 
of a much more limited section of time, and can 
accordingly afford much more reasonable compass 
of space to its narrative. Mingling picturesque 
description with graphic record of events, all of 
obvious bearing on the present time, the second 
part will be attractive not only to the serious 
student of Asiatic politics, but to the general reader, 
even if only in quest of mental entertainment. And 
such is the historic sense connecting the whole, the 
discrimination of the political factors at play in the 
successive eras, the concision of style and thrift of 
words, that to the serious reader the book will be 
altogether interesting and luminous. Distinguished 
by its scientific and impersonal character, the work 
is to be earnestly commended to the study of all 
desirous to acquire an adequate appreciation of the 
state of Central Asia—political, economical, and 
moral. The book will also repay the perusal of 
the student who would estimate the very consider- 
able influence exercised by Asia on the character 
and destinies of Europe. 

A striking characteristic in the history of Central 
Asia down to the time of its Russian occupation is 
the chronic instability of its political geography. 
The political map is in continuous process of trans- 
formation, shifting with the suddenness and incon- 
sequentiality of the views projected by a magic 
lantern. Another characteristic is the vast magni- 
tude over which a career of conquest, once started, 
is disposed to spread. The conquest of Alexander, 
of Mahomedanism, of Chingiz Khan, of Tamerlane, 
sweeps illimitably over the immense continent. In 
unsettled lands, such as have been those of Central 
Asia, from earliest record, each aggression provokes 
a further till at last is reached a boundary within 
which the aggressive power may confine itself 
tolerably safe from outside attacks. Till such 
boundary be attained, the power conterminous with 
the aggressor naturally fears imminent aggres-ion, 
and therefore, in time, sets itself to cripple the 
aggressor. The impetus of aggressive tendency, 
moreover, naturally increases in compound ratio 
with each stage of progression, and all the 
more when there is no barrier to check its course. 
Extraordinary self-command would characterise the 
warrior who, master of a certain area of conquest, 
and- seeing no insurmountable obstacle to further 
conquest, would impose on himself a self-determined 
delimitation, “Thus far and no farther.” Such 
principles will account for the vast sweep of the 
conquests, not only of conquerors like Chingiz Khan, 
but also of a deliberate civilised polity such as that 
of Russia. It is like throwing a stone into water. 
The wave of disturbance thus started will pro- 
pagate itself in the unstable element farther and 
farther till its force be spent, or till it strike 
against a resistive frontier in solid land. 

We pass over the conquests of Alexander, of 
which distinct traces remain legible, the Arsacid, 
and the Huns; the narrative grows livelier with 
the entry of Mahomet. Among the early Islam 
conquerors stands out Kutayba, who brought under 
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the Caliph’s supremacy all the land between Oxus 
and Juxartes, and in 714 reached Kashgar. The 
annals of Mahomedan conquest are written in blood, 
often cruelly and perfidiously shed. The correspond- 
ence between El Mansur and his general who by the 
slaughter, it is said, of 600,000 human beings had 
raised the Abbasids to the Caliphate, is hardly to be 
surpassed as a play in which perfidy on one side 
points out the loveliness of trustfulness to well- 
justified suspicion on the other. Not without elements 
of the picturesque is the rise of Yakub ibn Layth. 
Son of a coppersmith, he begun his hopeful career as 
a highwayman, distinguishing himself by the hand- 
some way in which he plundered people. In 871 he 
was governor of Balkh, Tokharistan, and as far as 
the Indus. Dying in 878, he left nearly the whole 
of Persia to his brother Amir. More romantic still 
is the career of the Samanide Ismail. When in 876 
his brother Nasr was appointed Lord of Transoxiana, 
Ismail, as his brother's deputy, was assigned to 
Bokhara. But under evil insinuations growing 
jealous of his faithful brother, Nasr at length with 
an army marched against him, and reduced him to 
such straits that he was fain to accept the post of 
tax-collector. Next year, again suspecting treachery, 
Nasr took the field. Ismail was, however, this time 
better prepared to receive his brother, and, instead 
of being captured by Nasr, Nasr was captured by 
him. Treating him with all deference and kindness, 
Ismail sent Nasr back to Samarkand. On Nasr’s 
death in 892, Ismail became Lord of Transoxiana 
and Khwarazm. His government was highly 
popular. His last campaign was against the Turks, 
whom he scourged back within their own frontiers. 
The final four years of his reign he devoted to the 
welfare of his beloved city of Bokhara, which he 
raised to be a centre of Mahomedan culture, the 
nurse of theologians, jurisconsults, historians, and 
poets. The history everywhere exemplifies the 
brilliant career open to personal ascendancy in lands 
not under stable government: how Chingiz Khan, 
é.g., in twenty years enlarged his heritage of 40,000 
tents into the widest empire ever established on 
earth. 

The work is to be patriotically commended at 
the present time to all British readers who would 
appreciate the task of Russia in Asia and the 
mission of peace and civilisation she is steadily, 
unhasting, unresting, pursuing in countries so long 
vexed and distracted by wars and anarchies, 


THE FRIVOLOUS PRINCE. 


FLORIZEL’s Fotty. By John Ashton. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 


THe humorous Prince Florizel of Stevenson's 
Bohemia has for the current reader rather eclipsed, 
we imagine, the real Florizel whose capital of 
Bohemia was Brighton and whose adventures had 
very little that was Stevensonian about them. 
The name would not of itself suggest the personage, 
if one did not know the association. There is a 
touch of lightness and fantasy about it, very unlike 
the burly sensuality of the Prince Regent. But 
from the chance of his having used it once, when he 
was a highly unidyllic youth of seventeen or 
eighteen, it stuck to him all through. The Perdita 
to his Florizel was Mrs. Robinson the actress, who 
received the famous billet signed by this pretty 
name, after playing Perdita in Winter's Tale at 
Drury Lane. Mr. Ashton tells the story with the 
disinterested directness which he uses throughout 
these frank, unexaggerated chapters, using no 
heightened colours, and moralising not at all. He 
leaves the reader to his own critical conclusions, 
which arrive indeed very readily of themselves. Facts 
and dates, when they succeed one another in a personal 
epic, contrive to moralise themselves. Weare puzzled, 
by the way, to read that Mrs. Robinson first appeared 
at Drury Lane in 1770. Surely it was some years 
later? It was in 1779 that she played Perdita before 





the frivolous Prince. However, this was but one 
episode out of so many, and Mrs. Robinson does not 
carry us to Brighton, which is the one fixed star ip 
his giddy firmament. Mr. Ashton puts together, in 
a brief space, for us a good deal of the serious history 
of the place and its name, as a preamble to the 
record in which figure the Prince Regent and the 
Pavilion he built by way of a royal palace of pleasure. 
We are reminded of the forty-five different ways of 
spelling the name of the town, from Brighthelmstone 
or Brichelmston, in the thirteenth century, to Bred- 
hemston in the eighteenth, until at last we come 
upon Brighton, first used in the Prince Regent's 
days, when we may suppose gentlemen in their cups 
found the three or four syllables hitherto in vogue 
difficult of articulation. As for the account of how 
the Pavilion sprang up in its fantastic extravagance, 
one may turn to the “New Brighton Guide” of a 
hundred years ago or more which is quoted for our 
entertainment: “It is a nondescript monster in 
building, and appears like a madhouse, or a house 
run mad, as it has neither beginning, middle, nor 
end.” An extract from The Times of about the 
same date, which ends with the un-7imes-like phrase, 
“ Vivent l’ Amour et Bacchus,” tells us that the com- 
pany upon the Steyne when the Prince was to be 
seen there consisted chiefly of “ opulent Jews, needy 
fortune hunters, broken down Cyprians, fishermen’s 
daughters and several fat City dowdies.”’ This was 
shortly before the reconciliation of the Prince and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose portrait after Cosway’s 
picture makes a very handsome frontispiece to the 
present book. Mr. Ashton has, if anything, a kind- 
ness for Mrs. Fitzherbert, but he does not do more 
than put her into fair perspective in the cartoon, 
where the Pavilion and its inspirer fill up so much 
of the foreground. 

The Pavilion, indeed, was an excellent foolish 
symbol, after its architectural fashion, of the irre- 
sponsibilities of the Florizel who ruined more 
tradesfolk, was fleeced by more friends and boon 
companions, and kept more caricaturists in bread 
and butter than any other Prince of Bohemia or 
Philistia. As one might expect from so skilled a 
ransacker of old prints, broadsides, and newspapers 
as Mr. Ashton has shown himself in his other con- 
tributions to genial history, the pages of “ Florizel’s 
Folly” teem with vivid and startling items culled 
from the light rhymers and satirists with pen 
and pencil of the day. This gives the chronicle an 
actuality and a certain contemporary verisimilitude 
which is not often found in records of princes or 
men. They help to explain the effect that the 
“Star of Brighthelmston,” as one writer at the time 
called him, made of his wild shining over the roofs 
and minarets of the pavilion, and the magnificent 
debts, amounting to £339,000, which that architec- 
tural orgy helped to swell. 


THE PLACE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


PsycHOLOGY AND Lire. By Hugo Miinsterberg. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co. 


PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG'S volume might be de- 
scribed as one of the most brilliant attempts ever 
made to say precisely what psychology is not. His 
own account of the matter is, that the six sections 
of the book endeavour to show that psychology is 
“not at all an expression of reality, but a com- 
plicated transformation of it, worked out for special 
logical purposes in the service of our life.” Professor 
Miinsterberg modestly speaks of himself as a be- 
ginner in the use of English, but his handling of 
the language is always effective, and often admir- 
able. Harvard University is to be congratulated 
upon the wisdom which called to its Chair of 
Psychology a man gifted with such rare in- 
tellectual qualifications for the post as Professor 
Miinsterberg’s utterances prove him to possess. We 
say “utterances” advisedly, because “ Psychology 
and Life” is both “a book which was from the first 
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planned as a unity,” and a collection of addresses 
and articles. It is characteristic of Professor Miins- 
terberg’s well-known “ thoroughness” that he could 
not deliver a presidential address before the New 
York meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion which was anything less homogeneous than 
a finished part of a well-balanced book. 

In his first section, “ Psychology and Life,” the 
author lays about him, in the forest of what he con- 
siders to be fallacies about the natureand place of psy- 
chology, with a veritable long-handled axeof criticism. 
Specially hard blows are reserved for “ psychological 
scepticism,” and the smiter seems to be much in his 
element when he pauses to assert vehemently that 
“there is a truth, a beauty, a morality, which is 
independent of psychological conditions.” Strenu- 
ously he declares that between the theory that the 
universe is an impersonal content of consciousness, 
and the conviction that the life of duty is supremely 
real, there is no compromise which is not incon- 
sistent, perhaps dangerous. “Thinking that is too 
faint-hearted to act, and acting that is ashamed to 
think, are a miserable pair who cannot live together 
through a real life,” according to Professor Miinster- 
berg, and he proceeds to lay down the law to the 
effect that it is not psychology, but the misuse of 
psychology, that contradicts the demands of life. 
He does not believe that the psychical objects, or the 
physical objects, “or both, represent the last 
reality,” but that “both are ideal constructions of 
the subject, both deduced from the reality which is 
no physical object, no psychical object, and even no 
existing object at all, as the very conception of an 
existing object means a transformation of the 
reality.” 

Having run up his flag, and fired each of his big 
guns once by way of satisfying himself and the 
enemy that the ship he commands is in fighting 
trim, Professor Miinsterberg engages, with gusto, in 
five distinct actions. In the first he causes much 
havoc among “ psychophysiological enthusiasts,” 
though it is hardly to be expected that his pages 
will convert even one of thoze opinionated persons to 
the belief that “the hope that physiological psy- 
chology will give us a fuller acquaintance with the 
psychological facts as such is therefore an illusion.” 
The section on “ Psychology and Education” is full 
of good things, albeit a little marred for some 
readers by the evidences which it contains of the 
Professor's ardent desire to nail as many victim- 
fallacies to the wall as possible. When it comes to 
a question of “Psychology and Art,” Professor 
Miinsterberg is able to console psychologists with 
the expression of an opinion that “ artistic prescrip- 
tions, worthy to be taught, can be deduced from 
psychology.” The subject of “Psychology and 
History" incites our author to give us of 
his best; that passage (pp. 221-3) which in- 
cludes the words “the antithesis between psy- 
chology and history is thus not law and single 
event, but causality and freedom,” is one of singular 
interest. Finally, Professor Miiasterberg deals with 
some fascinating intricacies of the relations between 
“Psychology and Mysticism” in a brilliantly sug- 
gestive manner which is all his own. A short but 
useful index completes a book which all independent 
thinkers must admire—a volume which may be used 
either as a mental caustic for materialists, or as a 
moral antiseptic-tonic for idealists. If Church digni- 
taries did but read such works, and commend them 
to clergy of the better sort, it might be possible for 
the hearers of cathedral sermons to remember some- 
times that they are members of a Church which has 
numbered Berkeley among its bishops and Mansel 
among its deans. 


A FORGOTTEN HISTORIAN. 


Tae EccuesrasticAL History or Evaerivs. Edited by 
J. Bidez and L. Parmentier. London: Methuen & Co. 


THe saying that the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men finds a striking illustration in the case 





of Evagriue, an ecclesiastical historian of the sixth 
century, of whom so little is known in the present 
day amongst the generality of readers. That 
Evagrius was treated by Gibbon with scant notice 
and considerable scorn may be fairly attributed to 
the unhappy religious, or rather irreligious, pre- 
judice that constantly blinded the eyes and warped 
the judgment of the historian of the Roman Empire 
against the greatest and the best of men, who were 
enthusiastic and faithful adherents to the Church of 
Christ, while he magnified the virtues and minimised 
the vices of conspicuous pagans and persecutors of 
the Christian faith. Few historians ever combined 
so many excellencies, personal and literary, and 
used them to a better purpose than Evagrius. 
He was great, too, as a lawyer, the greatest of his 
period, and well merited the title “ Scholasticus,” 
bestowed as a distinction on the most eminent of the 
legal profession. His greatness and goodness were 
enthusiastically recognised by all classes of his 
countrymen on many occasions, but chiefly at his 
marriage at Antioch, when the city was filled with 
rejoicing crowds, and the highest honours were paid 
him by the citizens. When Gregory, the Bishop of 
Antioch, his intimate friend, was accused of most 
heinous crimes, it was the eloc uence of Evagrius 
which swept away the tissues of falsehood fabricated 
against the Bishop. That defence, and the fame he 
won by his writings, led to his appointment of 
Questor by the Emperor Tiberius Constantinusy, and 
of Master of the Rolls by Mauricius Tiberius. The 
ecclesiastical history of Evagrius is the sole survival 
of his writings, which were so highly esteemed not 
only in his own day but long afterwards. His 
object was to continue the histories of the Christian 
Church written by Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret. His motive, as he tells us in his Preface, 
was that “ the famous deeds which slumbered in the 
dust of forgetfulness might be revived, and that 
they might be stirred with his pen, and presented 
for immortal memory, that not only every man 
might know what had happened until that age— 
when, where, and in what sort, against whom, by 
what men—but also that no worthy act, by reckless 
security and languishing slothfulness, the sister of 
oblivion, might be put clean out of remembrance.” 
The most important portion of his history is his 
account of the Councils of Chalcedon and of 
Ephesus, and his information concerning the 
Nestorian and Eutychian heresies. To many readers 
the historian’s autobiography, so largely embodied 
in the history, full of vivid description and varied 
anecdote as it is, will be especially charming and 
interesting. Against the critics who find fault with 
his “inflated style and diction” we must in all 
fairness urge two points in extenuation, if not in 
extinction, of the charge. In the first case, Evagrius, 
like Milton and Dante, had a very exalted conception 
of the dignity of the work he had undertaken, and 
he adopted accordingly a most dignified style and 
diction in harmony with it, as did Milton and Dante 
both in their prose and poetry. In the next place, 
it should be in all fairness borne in mind that 
Svagrius was an Oriental writer, and that it is 
unfair to judge him merely from our Western stand- 
point. The language, and the metaphors and 
similes, of Evagrius sometimes remind us forcibly 
of the diction and the imagery of Isaiah, and 
surely the man ought to be branded with the 
stigma of ineffable audacity and injustice who 
dared to assert that the diction of Isaiah was 
“inflated.” Again, objections have been urged 
against what have been styled the “lying legends” 
found in Evagrius. Now, for all these the historian 
does not vouch, nor does he give them on his 
authority. In some cases, it is quite true that he 
seems to vouch for the statement of a miraculous 
event, but before we venture to denounce the state- 
ment as a “lying legend” we must assume, which 
cannot be proved, that the age of miracles in the 
Christian Church passed altogether and absolutely 
away with the lives of the Apostles. The edition of 
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this valuable history in its original Greek has given 
the scholia and supplied various readings, critical 
notes, anda most erudite and scholarly introduction. 
Our advice to the publishers is to supply another 
want, namely, a correct translation into English, a 
long-felt desideratum. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF 


THe Dawn or Reason; OR, MENTAL TRAITS IN THE 
Lower ANIMALS. By James Weir, Junr., M.D., ete. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


REASON, 


Tuis is a very readable book, containing much first- 
hand information about intelligence in the lower 
animals, especially insects. That the information is 
given in an anecdotical form will commend the book 
to the general reader, who will care little about 
points that are theoretically disputable or more 
than disputable. Such points are the assertion that 
mind (or, as the author also says, psuchos) is a 
resultant of nerve-action ; and the assumption that 
instincts are all primarily the expression of reason, 
and become secondarily automatic by use and in- 
heritance. This, no doubt, is held to be true, at 
least for part of the facts, by “* Neo-Lamarckians ”’ ; 
but the * Neo-Darwinians” dispute it altogether; 
and, in any case, more account ought to have 
been taken of Darwin's own theory, which accord- 
ing to any view explains much that is called 
instinct. 

These points are, we admit, of minor import- 
ance in a book that is mainly a record of obser- 
vations. And with the author's general thesis we 
are not inclined to disagree. His aim is to prove 
that as far down the scale of animal life as it is 
possible to go, there is some intelligent consciousness 
—some adaptation of means to ends that may be 
called “reason.” The word “instinct,” as he 
points out, has been popularly used merely as a 
cover for ignorance. If he does not much discuss 
its genuinely scientific meaning as seized upon by 
Darwin, the facts he furnishes are, at any rate, 
sufficient to dispel the vague notion, which no doubt 
still lingers in places, that all man’s adaptations to 
circumstances are the expression of “ reason,” 
whereas all those of all other animals are the ex- 
pression of “ instinct.” 

Beginning with “ the senses in the lower animals,” 
Dr. Weir goes on to indicate the evidences they 
display of general intelligence in the form of 
“conscious determination.” After this he proves 
the presence of memory, and even of memory 
for individuals, pretty far down in the scale. 
Next, he shows that animals, both those that are 
zoologically nearer man and those more remote, 
manifest emotions of affection, fear, anger, etc. 
Separate chapters are devoted to :esthetic feelings in 
animals and to parental affection. Then, after a 
special chapter on “ Reason,” the “ auxiliary senses” 
of “colour changing" and of the “ homing instinct 
so called,” and the phenomena of “ death-feigning ” 
are described. These last, the author contends, are 
found as low as among rhizopods. The book 
ends with a general “Conclusion,” in which “ kin- 
ship of mind in man and the lower animals”’ is 
insisted on. 

Out of all this matter it would be easy to select 
interesting anecdotes either from Dr. Weir's own 
observations or from the observations of others 
verified by him. Sometimes his inferences from the 
facts seem hazardous throngh excess of “ anthropo- 
morphism,” but he gives the material for judgment, 
so that no theory need be taken on trust. In spite 
of the defects noted at the beginning, we can 
commend the book to naturalists and psychologists, 
as well as to the general reader. The author is a 
close and diligent student of animal life, and, though 
he has occasionally found it necessary to kill super- 
— snakes, seems to find nothing alien that is 
alive. 





FICTION. 


SrLence Farm. By William Sharp. London: Grant Richards. 

MorGan HAILSHAM; OR A Currlous MonrnH. By F. ¢. 
Constable, London: Grant Richards. 

JASPAR TRIsTRAM. By A. W. Clarke. London: W. Heinemang, 


Mr. WILLIAM SHARP, whose fine gifts of imaging. 
tion and sympathy must be familiar to all lovers of 
the best contemporary literature, has given us of his 
best in his latest work of fiction, ‘‘Silence Farm.” 
It is a story of extraordinary impressiveness, finely 
conceived, admirably executed, and instinct with 
power. To read such a book without admiration for 
the masterly touch displayed upon every page would 
be impossible, and few will be disposed to withhold 
from it that tribute of praise which its really 
brilliant workmanship exacts. Mr. Sharp's special 
gift of enduing his stories with atmosphere is more 
than ever noticeable in “ Silence Farm,” and we do 
not remember anything in recent literature more 
striking than the constant sense of underlying, 
inevitable tragedy that tinges every page of this 
exquisitely subtle story with the very hues of grief 
and pain. It is both picturesque and dramatic, but 
it is far more than merely this—it is full of percep. 
tion, of delicate analysis, of an essentially poetic 
imagination, to which the varying aspects of nature 
present themselves charged with meaning. The 
personages of the story are few in number; practic- 
ally, indeed, there are but three—two men and a 
woman. The heroine is Margaret Gray, a girl 
who has been brought up on Silence Farm as 
the supposed ward of its grim and_ taciturn 
master, old Mr. Ruthven. Young James Ruthven, 
her guardian's only son, has fallen in love with the 
handsome, quiet girl in the only way he is capable 
of loving any woman. That way, unfortunately for 
Margaret and for every other woman who takes 
James Ruthven’'s fickle fancy, is the most ignoble 
form of physical passion, and it is obvious from the 
first scene of his eager wooing that he is totally 
unworthy of the deep true love which she in return 
bestows upon him. To the dismay of the girl and 
the violent anger of the young man old Mr. Ruthven 
sternly forbids any thought of marriage between 
them, and compels his son to quit the paternal roof. 
For this arbitrary decision the old man will vouch- 
safe absolutely no reason, but bids them accept his 
will unquestioningly. The girl submits, secretly 
hoping that her lover’s fidelity will ensure their 
ultimate happiness; the young man departs angry 
with both father and sweetheart, yet vowing loyalty 
to Margaret. But very soon his real worthlessness 
is shown in a dastardly manner. His old father, 
suddenly bankrupt through no fault of his own, is 
cast off without pity, and Margaret has the mortifi- 
cation of hearing that already her place in James's 
affection is filled by another woman. The girl's 
strong nature rallies from the shock to a certain 
extent, and she devotes herself with beautiful 
tenderness to the broken old farmer, who clings 
pathetically to her in his mental decay. Then 
there falls upon the poor girl a fresh blow, 
one from which her whole nature suffers an 
irretrievable warping. On old Mr. Ruthven’ 
deathbed he reveals to her the true reason of 
his fierce opposition to her marriage with his 
son. It is a reason too horrible for the girl's self- 
respect to endure, and the saddest part of the 
tragic story lies in the parting glimpse afforded 
of the partial wreck of a noble nature. Mr. Sharp 
has never done anything finer than this marvel- 
lously subtle and poignant drama, every figure iD 
which stands out clear-cut and vividly alive. The 
story is deeply interesting as a study of human 
nature; but that which chiefly distinguishes 
“Silence Farm” from ordinary novels is, above all, 
the brilliant insight and imaginative force dis- 
played in the descriptive passager. Mr. Sharp has 
here done for literature what Millet did for art 
in the presentation of peasant-life. 

There is a breezy, wholesome atmosphere about 
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“Morgan Hailsham” which at once captivates the 
fancy of the reader. It is true that the story deals 
chiefly with a criminal plot to obtain possession of a 
dead man’s wealth at the expense of his lawful 
children, and that it introduces us to at least one 
first-class villain; but, in spite of this fact, the story 
is fresh and healthy, and even the villain in the end 
causes amusement rather than disgust. The villain, 
indeed, gives his name to the story, and may be 
regarded as its hero. He is the brother of a 
clergyman, and is himself a member of the Bar— 
a man of winning personality, delightful social 
qualities, and an abnormal frankness, even when 
he is discoursing of his own villainies. Yet, 
despite his charm and his intellectual brilliancy, 
he conspires with a disreputable woman for the 
purpose of proving that the rich Mr. Oughterson 
had been married to her before he became the 
husband of the lady who had borne him the two 
children who may be regarded as the conventional 
hero and heroine of the story. In carrying out this 
plot he did not stop either at perjury or forgery. 
He tampered with church registers, and came very 
near to murder. For a time it seemed that his 
iniquitous plot must succeed, but a certain Richard 
Tremayne, who was hopelessly in love with the 
heroine the villain was seeking to rob, proved a 
match in the end for Mr. Morgan Hailsham. That 
worthy possessed one redeeming virtue: he knew 
when he was beaten; and, having satisfied himself 
that, owing to Tremayne’s zeal and courage, the 
game is up, he at once makes all the amends he can to 
the people whom he has wronged so desperately, and 
flies the country, followed, not, as he should have 
been, by the police, but by the thanks and blessings 
of his intended victims. It is a curious story, but it 
is one from which the reader may derive both 
pleasure and amusement. 

It is not often that a reviewer has to deal with a 
more exasperating book than “ Jasper Tristram.” 
There is real power in it, and power of a somewhat 
rare kind. The author is evidently saturated with 
his subject, and he makes his story live as a real one 
in the mind of the reader; but, despite both its 
power and its originality, “ Jaspar Tristram” is an 
irritating and disappointing work. It is the 
minutely-recorded history of a boy, and, whilst it 
does credit to the author's powers of observation 
and analysis, it wearies the reader by the amount 
of detail which it contains, and the unpleasantness 
of the atmosphere which surrounds it. The hero of 
the story, about whom, however, there is nothing 
heroic, is a morbid, self-centred prig. We sym- 
pathise with him in his early days at school, where 
he is bullied without remorse by his schoolfellows. 
A boy during his first term at school, when he is the 
victim of bullying and misunderstanding, may be 
forgiven for being priggish and morbid; but if he 
has any good in him he will quickly outgrow his 
self-conceit and self-absorption. But this is just 
what Jaspar Tristram is unable todo. He becomes 
more priggish, more morbid, and more fatuously 
self-centred as the years roll by, until at last the 
reader is regretfully compelled to admit that he is 
more unpleasant than the bully whom he despises 
and fears. His affection for a schoolfellow, and the 
tortures of jealousy which he endures when the 
other boy smiles upon anybody else, may be natural 
enough; but when he is sufficiently advanced in 
years to transfer his love to his schoolfellow’s sister, 
we naturally expect that we shall find some approach 
towards manliness in his expanding nature. Instead 
of this, we only find that he becomes more morbidly 
self-conscious than ever; yet, whilst we can feel no 
liking for the subject of this story, we are compelled 
to admit the remarkable skill with which his 
character is laid bare to us. As an analysis of one 
human soul, the book is an undoubted success. But 
happily we have no reason to suppose that the 
individual soul to which the scalpel is applied in 
“Jaspar Tristram” is a type. We would rather 
regard it as the soul of a freak. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is the beauty of the scenery in the Lake District which forms 
the chief and unfailing attraction to the holiday crowd. Apart 
from the poetry of Nature, however, the romantic and beautiful 
region represented by Windermere, Ulleswater, Derwentwater, 
and the lesser lakes and tarns has claims which are deep and 
endurable on lovers of English literature. Mr. John Watson, 
jn the latest volume of the Anglers’ Library, makes it plain 
that the Lake District has strong claims on those who know how 
to fish for salmon, trout, char, and sparling, to say nothing of 
such coarse fish as pike, perch, and gudgeon. The actual area 
of the English Lakes is upwards of thirty-five thousand acres, 
and besides this there are such rivers and streams as the Kent, 
Derwent, Eden, Bela, Duddon, Leven, and Mint. Twenty years 
ago the Kent was one of the best trout streams in the North, 
and Mr. Watson tells us in those days it was no uncommon 
thing for an artisan during his dinner-hour to secure a dozen 
fish within a stone's throw of the streets of Kendal. It is the 
swiftest flowing river in the country, and falls nearly two 
thousand feet during its course of twenty miles. Unfortunately, 
persistent pollution of the stream ended in the usual way—the 
fish were almost exterminated; but now the Kent Angling 
Association is doing its best to restock the river, as well as to 
keep its waters as clear as possible from impurity. The result 
is that the fish have begun to appear in the old haunts, and 
anglers are finding their way ba, though under more 
stringent conditions, to its banks. The Eden is a good 
salmon and trout stream, though Carlisle has much te answer 
for for the pollution of its lower waters. Mr. Watson describes 
the characteristics, from an angler’s point of view, of each 
of the lakes in turn, and explains in an interesting fashion the 
efforts which have been made in recent years to restock them. 
Much, of course, remains to be done, for long neglect and 
systematic poaching cannot easily be counteracted. “ This 
magnificent system of lakes, tarns, and rivers now constitute 
fisheries mainly in a potential sense only, for there is not the 
slightest comparison between the sport or food supply they yield 
to-day with what they might—and will—yield in the not distant 
future. A few years ago fish culture and the management of 
fisheries were in their infancy; but of late the knowledge of the 
subject has made enormous strides.” Mr. Watson speaks a good 
word for that much-maligned animal, the otter. He does not 
deny that it destroys fish, but asserts that it lives chietly on 
eels ; asa matter of fact trout are most abundant near the haunts 
of the otter. “ Of forty-five dead otters killed in hunting, in two 
only were there the remains of fish food found, and this consisted. 
of eels—deadly enemies to trout and salmon.” The heron is, of 
course, an expert angler, but his methods are so sportsmanlike 
that he may well be forgiven, especially as he belongs to a 
rapidly vanishing species. 

The Isthmian Library has just received a new recruit in the 
shape of a scientific exposition of the game of “ Croquet.” 
Mr. Leonard Williams admits that he has taken cues from all 
quarters in the attempt to render perfect a manual which dis- 
cusses not merely mallets, hoops, and ball,s but style, tactics, 
rules, and even the ethies of a game which many people insist 
in regarding as mere child’s play, or at best a mere pretext for 
flirtation. The representatives of the generation, he reminds 
us, which knew croquet only as a sentimental diversion which 
lent itself admirably to the indolent and frivolous, still lingers, 
if not on the lawn, in the seat of the scorner. To such eynics of 
the sidewalk, the very name of croquet “conjures up visions of 
a pastime at which some eight people could exist—a pastime 
of small grounds and large hoops, associated with crinolines, 
coquetting, and crossness.”” But in spite of such memories the 
game, even in these days of lawn-tennis, golf, and bicycling, 
has recovered, though on altered terms, much of the vogue 
which it enjoyed in the days when John Leech and Charles 
Keene did not disdain to add to the innocent gaiety of mankind 
by portraying the freaks and foibles of man and maid with the 
mallet. During ten years croquet has passed by a process of 
evolution from a sentimental pastime into a strictly scientific 





* Tue Enousnu Lake District Fisnertes. By John Watson, F.L.S., 
Author of ‘Sylvan Folk,’’ ‘‘ Nature and Woodcraft,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 

Croavet. By Leonard B, Williams. Illustrated. (The Isthmian 
Library.) London: A, D. Innes & Co, 

Tue History or Sourn CAROLINA UNDER THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT, 
1719-1776. By Edward McCrady. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 

Tue Strupent’s Lire or Pavt. By George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., 
D.D. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Sarnt Lovrs. By Marius Sepet. With a Preface by George Tyrrell, 
S.J. London: Duckworth & Co. 

Letrers or Ricvarp WaeNer To Emit Hecker. Translated and 
Indexed by W. Ashton Ellis.—Ricuarp WaGner: LETTERS TO 
WESENDONCK AND Oruers. Translated by W. Ashton Ellis. 
London: Grant Richards, 

An Intropuction To THE Stupy or Dante. By John Addington 

Symonds. Fourth Edition, London: Adam & Charles Black. 
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game which calls forth to the utmost patience, promptitude, 
and a high degree of dexterity. “* There was, until towards the 
close of the period in question, no authoritative code of laws, 
and consequently no uniformity even in the settings employed. 
The result of all this was that on ninety-nine lawns out of a 
hundred the original tight croquet continued to be played with 
little mallets belonging to a set—their heads the size and shape 
of a dice-box, and with hoops from eight to ten inches wide 
regardless of the fact that the real devotees of the game were 
using four-pound mallets, and hoops at most four inches in 
width; that tight croquet had been abandoned; and that a 
new and difficult setting had been devised with a rigid defined 
boundary, which might not be crossed without penalty.” Ina 
speaking of the ethics of the game, Mr. Williams admits that 
croquet used to have a sinister reputation in the matter of 
cheating, and even yet there are players who are not above 
suspicion, Apart from questions of fair play, we agree with 
him in thinking that there are few opponents so irritating as 
the man or woman who is always complaining of bad luck, 
whilst people who cannot always keep their temper on the 
croquet-ground ought really to be warned off the turf. The 
book is full of excellent hints for advanced players as well as 
beginners, and its interest is enhanced by diagrams of tactics as 
well as by portraits of gold medalists, like Miss Maud Drum- 
mond, of Petworth, who is quite the most brilliant lady player 
of the day, and the Rev. Clement Powell, the champion croquet 
player of 1808, 

Historical students ought not to neglect the detailed and 
extremely interesting account which Mr. Edward MeCrady 
gives of ‘* South Carolina under Royal Government,” between 
the years 1719 and 177 He reminds us that the overthrow of 
the old proprietors in South Carolina has usually been spoken 
of as the Revolution of 1719. The truth is, under the old 
r¢qime the Government was despotie, and little or nothing was 
done to help the colonists This book describes the grievances 
of the people, and the measures which were ultimately taken to 
place South Carolina directly under the control of the Crown, 
but the interest of the narrative is not merely political, for what 
we get over and above descriptions of constitutional changes isa 
minute and often fascinating picture of social conditions, as well 
as pen-and-ink pictures of men of mark in South Carolina in the 
eighteenth century. The book rests on wide research, and its 
value as a contribution of the planting of America is not open to 
question. In 1719 the population of South Carolina consisted 
exclusively of white people, and they only numbered 6,400; bat 
in 1775 there were no less than 174,000 inhabitants, and of these 
upwards of 100.000 were negro slaves. The book ends with an 
account of South Carolina under Lord William Campbell, who 
was an authority in 1776 when the Royal Government was 
finally overthrown 

Several other b ks ] ave been received, which must be dis- 
missed in this column with passing remark. “ The Student's 
Life of Paul” is an attempt by Dr. Gilbert, of Chicago, to 
give, without rhetorical elaboration and in a pithy and accessible 
shape, the biography of the Apostle to the Gentiles entirely apart 
from his theological teaching. The chapters are sub-divided 
into numbered paragraphs, and references are given not merely 
to the scriptures, but to the wide literature of criticism and 
interpretation which has grown up around so commanding a 
figure in recent years.—M. Marius Sepet states that his aim in 
his monograph on “ Saint Louis” is to give a series of historic 
pictures on stained glass of Lonis IX. as man and king. He 
writes with scholarly care, and has apparently mastered the 
literature of the subject, both mediaval and modern. The out- 
come is a fascinating picture written from the point of view of 
veneration of a ruler, whom even Voltaire admitted that both as 
an individual and a ruler he was entitled to the praise that no man 
‘““eould have carried virtue further.”.—Admirers of Richard 
Wagner, whether as man or musician, will be glad to possess 
the two volumes of his * Letters ** to Herr Emil Heckel, Herr Otto 
Wesendonck, and other intimate friends which Mr. Ashton 
Ellis has just translated. Herr Heckel is still a member of the 
Bayreuth Council of Administration, and was the founder of the 
pioneer Wagner Society Herr Wesendonck was a wealthy 
merchant as well as enthusiastic lover of art, and he rendered 
Wagner financial help at a crisis in his career, as well as unfail- 
ing sympathy through the storm and stress of the creative epoch 
in that musician's life. Mr. Ellis adds pithy notes, and says with 
truth that Richard Wagner, whenever he wrote to a friend, 
unconsciously bequeathed to the world a picture of himself, as 
well as a portrait in outline of his correspondent. These 
letters are truly human documents—artless, virile, imagi- 
native—veritable aids to the interpretation of a restless, poetic, 
emotional man.—It was in 1872 that the late John Addington 
Symonds first seut to the press his now well known “ Introdue- 
tion to the Study of Dante”—a book which now appears in the 
fourth edition, with a preface by his friend and biographer 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown, of Venice. Mr. Symonds said when he 
tirst sent the book to the press, * My sole purpose is to make the 
study of Dante's works more easy to English readers,” and the 
volume still keeps its vogue, because it is a veritable window 
which lets daylight into Dante's art, and the mission to which 
it was consecrated. 
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The Special Summer Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE contains 
my extra pages of Illustrations, Stories, and Poems, Among the 
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THE QUEENS PRIVATE APARTMENTS AT WINDSOR. 


An article containing information of great interest to all loyal subjects of 
the Queen. It is illustrated by many hitherto unpublished photog graphs. 
AN EPIDEMIC OF KISSING IN AMERICA. 
ct treated from an entirely new point of view by Professor 
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PUNCH NOTES. Ill. 
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SULHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 
th caricature portraits of House of Commons celebrities. 
A putcH BARBIZON. 
An artist’s tour in land, with illustration by Nico Jongmann. 
SIX Complete St are included in the Summer Number :— 
FIELDING HAD AN ORDERLY. Gilbert Parker. 
THE WAYS OF THE CITY. H. G. Wells. 
CASTILIAN AMOROSO. E. Nesbit. 
THE ILLUSION OF A SACRIFICE. K. F. Hills. 


FERRIER’S RECORD. 
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FP. Swainson. 
Phebe Hart. 
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toon by F. C. G. 

DUMB THINGS ALL. Illustrated. 
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ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, &c. 


Publishing Office : Tudor Street, London, E.C. 





Educational. 


PauBury HOUSE SCHOOL, 
8ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 
J. O. DUFF. 


ENTRANOE 


PRINCIPAL 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Including— 
Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 56), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
PrerarkaTorY Department Yor Boys From 6 To 10, 
For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Recon- 
stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public —- 5 Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors, 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Playing Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received - the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. oe etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F, SWANN, Ese 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Invested Funds ‘ oe 
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Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The Leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine Arts 
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Review. The most Eminent Writers, University Professors and 
Members of Parliament are among its Contributors. 
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METAL POLISH. 





The Leading Lustre Manufacturer— 
on this Planet anyhow. 


You are bound to have recourse to it sooner or later. Try the 
others first, by all means, if you wish it. GLOBE'S turn must 
come in the end—and for always. GLOBE is content to wait. 
The only thing is, you will save time, labour, annoyance, money, 


and metal, by commencing with GLOBE right away. 


Sold 


everywhere. RAIMES & CO., 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., and 


Stockton-on-Tees. 











A REVOLUTION 
IN FURNISHING. 


FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


WITH 


Norman & Stacey, 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Call and Interview Manager. 











MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light vg OM Bots 


Dinr Wine Ihe quality of this wine will 
ner Win 1é qualit - 146 83 


3 found eq al to wine usually sold at m 
gher prices 
ST. ‘SU PERIOR Dine R CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets with 


from the constantly increasing number of cu 


tomers it procures us in London and the 17 6 99 


Provinces, gives us additional confidence in 
submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tel! us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to cqua! them in value. Compare them 
with wines sold cisewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen 
and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 


per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37, North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 














STRONG STATEMENTS. 


ORAIN TABLETS 


Cure Indigestion. 





ORAIN TABLETS 


Action Immediate. 





ORAIN TABLETS 


Harmless. 





ORAIN TABLETS 


English Physician's Prescription. 





ORAIN TABLETS 


Non-Purgative. 





ORAIN TABLETS 


Cure Indigestion only. 





ORAIN TABLETS 


Cost One Shilling to test. 





ORAIN TABLETS 


Priceless to a Dyspeptic. 





ORAIN TABLETS 


Sent Post Free for 12 Stamps. 





ORAIN TABLETS 


Will succeed where everything else has failed. 





TESTIMONY. 


ALEXANDER ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


‘Dear Sitrs,—Please send another bottle of Orain Tablets, for which I enclose 12 stamps. After being 
under a physician for 12 months, Orain Tablets are the only medicine to give me relief.—Yours, &c. 


“THE Orain Co., Lrp., 8, Catherine Court, London, E.C.” 


“C. A. WILLIAMSON. 
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